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‘APPLETON ONE-ACT PLAYS | 








New Prays Just ReEapy | 
THE | 
WONDER HAT Modern Plays Series 


andOther One-ActPlays | THE KING’S GREAT-AUNT SITS ON | 
By KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN and THE FLOOR | 


Ben Hecut 





Be em 
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By Sruart WALKER 

These six plays are all splendid Author of ‘‘Portmanteau Plays’, etc. A gay, fan- 
examples of play construction tastic comedy characterized by informality between 
and consist of a fantastic Pierrot the players and the audience (cast : 10 men, 5 women). 


comedy,‘‘ The Wonder Hat” (cast THE PIE AND THE TART 


of 3 men, 2 women); two spy By Matuurin Donpo 

melodramas, ‘‘The Two Lamps” A farce-comedy of two beggar rascals in medieval 

(7 men, 2 women) and ‘The Paris (cast: 1 woman, 3 men). 

Hand of Siva’ (5 men); “An TWO BLIND MEN AND A DONKEY | 
Idyll of the Shops”, laid in a By MatHuRIN Donpo 
sweat-shop (3 men, 1 woman); In this medieval French farce a motley crowd and a 
“The Hero of Santa Maria” (6 loud-voiced donkey in a public square lend the old 


tl > co > Ss r > prece (cz : : 
aon + womedh © comedy on me comic spirit to the piece (cast: 6 men). 


heroism $1.75 50 cents each 


THE ART OF Short Plays Series 
MAKE-UP EXILE 











By HeLeENA CHALMERS By Artuur DoyLe 
Al lici —— A Christmas play filled with pathos and popular in 
A ciear and explicit guide DOOK terest, of old country folk and the return of their 
which explains in detail and illus- prodigal son(cast: 2 men, 1 woman). 


trates with drawings make-up A KNIGHT OF THE PINEY WOODS 


r > stave -pDic > 
for the stage, motion-pictures, me Acouee Mactaen 


re - Ce or tn 
minstrels and the street. $2 A thrilling drama concerning a young man of knightly 
ideals in the pine forests of Alabama (cast: 4 men, 1 
woman) . 


A GUIDE BOOTS 
TO LONGER PLAYS By 


By Frank SHAY A tragi-comedy of present day Russia in one act 
(cast: 4 men, 1 woman). 

Here is a companion volume THE HEART OF FRANCES 
to ‘“‘1oo1 Plays for the Little ; 
Theatre’, containing an ex- 





Ransom RiIpeout 





By Constance G. WILcox 
An ingenious play in three scenes of a young actress 


haustive list of longer plays for and her suitors. One novel setting represents the in- 
amateur, little theatre and pro- terior of the girl's heart (cast: 3 men, 6 women). 


fessional groups Admirably SUBURBANISM 


indexed by authors and by titles, By Ray Parisn 


and giving the number of acts A comedy proving that life in the suburbs is not al- 
and the publisher in each case. wavs as the real estate agents describe it (cast: 3 
$1 men, 4 women). 


50 cents each 











Little Theatre groups and individuals are invited to correspond with the publishers. 
Latest catalogs of Plays and Books on the Drama sent free upon request. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 West 32nd St., New York | 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR COURSES IN 


. ACTING 


WITH PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


FACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


PRgunenie of ee ‘T HIs Institution is the only one 
cael, Gadtedines of its kind in America actu- 

ally placing thousands of actors in 
the companies of David Belasco, 
Lee Shubert, Henry Miller, Charles 
Frohman, Arthur Hopkins, A. H. 


William Farnum 
Richard Bennett 
Lionel Atwell 

Madge Kennedy 


Thomas Meighan Woods and other prominent pro- 
Jeanne Eagles ducers. Students graduating with 
Walter Hampden honors are placed under con- 
James Kirkwood tract for engagements this sea- 
Holbrook Blynn son and their careers quickly de- 
Katharine Cornell veloped into professional promi- 
Henry B. Warner nence through the channels of the 


Dorothy Dalton PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 


Frank Craven 
The largest professional placement organization in the World 
Chismore Packard, President 





Henry Gaines Hawn, Dean Ruth Tomlinson, Director 


EARL CARROLL THEATRE, 755 7th Ave., New York 





Established 1892 








COURSES in the DRAMATIC ARTS 


University of Iowa 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Fall term opens September 21st 
Acting: Theory and Technic; Rehearsal and Performance 
Stage Speech: Voice Development, English Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Stagecraft: Scenic Design, Stage Lighting, Out-of-Door Production 
History of the Theatre—Tendencies of the Contemporary Stage 


Practical technical work in public performances given throughout the year and in a 
series of private performances in the Studio Theatre. Courses credited toward A. B. 
and advanced degrees. 

Experimental Production of New Plays: The University Theatre invites writers who 
have original plays for which they desire experimental production to submit manuscripts 
to the Director, Room 10, Hall of Liberal Arts, Iowa City, Iowa. 


For further information and for bulletins write to: 


Professor E. C. MABIE, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE and DRAMATIC 
ACTION 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN, Director 














HEALTH EDUCATION—TRAINING IN PLASTIC MOVEMENT 
SELF EXPRESSION THROUGH THE DANCE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN ALL FORMS OF THE DANCE 
(Interpretative—Character—Ballet, Etc.) 

COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR THE STAGE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DRAMATIC ART 
PANTOMIME—DRAMATIC ACTION TO MUSIC 

USE OF FILMING CAMERA WITH INSTRUCTION 
STAGE PERFORMANCES IN EASTMAN THEATRE AND KILBOURN HALL 
For Bulletin and Information, Address Director 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF THE DANCE AND DRAMATIC ACTION, 
Rochester, New York. 














The American Laboratory 
Theatre, Inc. 


RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 
107 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Subscription Season, 1925-1926 Laboratory Theatre School 
Oct. 1, 1925: Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. The American Laboratory Theatre announces 
Dec. 1, 1925: One of the following plays two four months’ courses at a tuition of $400 


now under consideration: The Knight 


of the Burning Pestle, Beaumont and for the term. The fall term begins on Sep- 


Fletcher ; Charles the Second, John How- tember 20th, and the spring term January 20th. 
ard Paine and Washington Irving; The 

Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne; Rip Van The regular course includes classes in Dal- 
Winkle, Washington Irving; The Con- : a i 
trast, Tyler. croze, Ballet, Diction, Lectures, Fencing, 


Feb. 1. 192¢ Le B $= Contiiemens Drawing, rehearsals for the plays in prep- 

‘eb. 1, 1926: Le Bourgeois Gentilho ‘ : 

During the seas The Sea Woman’s Cloak aration, and work on the technique of 
g the season 7 g 


by Amélie Rives Troubetzkoy. acting. 
Season Subscription, Four Plays, $7; Four First Nights, $10 
For further information in regard to the subscription season and the school, address 


ELISABETH BIGELOW, Executive Secretary 
AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE, Inc. 


107 West 58th Street, New York City 
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The stamp of approval is on You Cannot Run a Little 

SEA PLAYS Theatre Without Plays 
a collection of one act plays by Do you buy your plays and 
eminent dramatists, edited by technical books at the one shop 
COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS having a department planned to 

suit Little Theatre needs? 

author of ‘‘Plays for Pagans,’’ 
“‘Plays for a Folding Theatre,”’ etc. ald - 
“SEA PLAYS is being used as a This year we offer a new service 
text book in the production classes 
a School of Oho Littte For one dollar, a short list of suggestions 
Theatre, Gloucester, Mass. each month for ten months, beginning with 


—Excerpt from letter of endorsement. . d 
October. Lists will cover a variety of sub- 


“Either for production by Little jects. 
Theatres or as enjoyable reading 
for lovers of the sea, this collection 
of short plays is ideal.’’ 


scau Boosts |: THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


INCORPORATED 


Net Small, Maynard & Co., Inc. By mail New Address: 32 West 47th Street 
$2.50 BOSTON $2.65 New York City 


Send your dollar and tell us what you need 






















ORA 
EADIN 

JUVENILE 
PROGRAMS 
ETC. 


v2) 


Our Lists 
are the result of 
Thoughtful Attention 
to the needs of the 
People We Serve 







Our Service 
is a Personal One 
We share your 

Program Problem 
until we have solved it. 


THE IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE DES MOINES, IOWA 


Write for Catalog E (Plays for Schools and Colleges) or Catalog I (Readings and Orations) 
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Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
(Ralph Dennis, Dean) 


COURSES IN THEATRE ARTS 


For the Training of Little and University Theatre Directors. 
WINTER AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


Courses: Community and University Theatre Management, Play Directing, Pageantry, Pantomime, 
Stage Types and Characterizations, Acting, Educational Dramatics, Fencing, Beginning Play Production 
(including Scene Design, Lighting, Stagecraft, Makeup, and Costuming), Advanced Play Production, 
Scenery and Costume Design, History of Domestic Architecture, Furniture and Decoration, World Drama, 
Modern Drama, American Drama, Seminar in Drama, Playwriting. 


Faculty in Dramatics: Alexander Dean, Theodore B. Hinckley, Vance Morton, Winifred Ward, 
Eugene Frost, Margaret Kranz, Aleyn Burtis, and F. Cowles Strickland. 

COURSES IN SPEECH IN THE DRAMATIC COURSE 
Voice and Diction, Fundamentals of Expression, Literary Interpretation, Extemporanecous Speaking, Inter- 
pretative Reading of Modern Drama, Interpretative Reading of Shakespearean Drama, and Private Sessions 


in Voice and Interpretation. 


Above courses given in the School of Speech through: 


A Two-Year Diploma Course 

A Four-Year Bachelor’s Degree Course 

A Master of Arts Course for College Graduates 
A Six-Weeks Summer Session 


For Bulletin, address SCHOOL 


OF SPEECH, Evanston, Illinois 








STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


DrrEcTION oF Gorpon Davis 
Director of Dramatics and Assistant Professor of 
English 

Ten full-length plays are given in the Uni- 
versity Theatre during the college year. 
Every effort is made to apply the discipline, 
efficiency, and finish of the best in the pro- 
fessional theatre to the production of repre- 
sentative plays by modern and_ classical 
authors. 

In addition the University offers technical 
and research courses in dramatic production. 
They include instruction in practical stage- 
craft, acting, voice training, diction, history 
of the drama, dramatic composition, and 
courses for teachers in preparatory schools. 

Professor Lee EMerson BASSETT 
Head of the Division of Public Speaking 
Professor ELizAneTH LEE BUCKINGHAM 

Professor Henry Davin Gray 

Professor WiLL1AM DiNsMore BrIGGs 

and others of the Department of English 


Fall Quarter begins October 1, 1925. 
For information apply to 


THE REGISTRAR 


Stanford University, California 





The New School 


for Social Research 
announces the following courses 


October 5—February 20 


The Theatrical Season, 1925-26 
Stark Young 
Tuesdays, 5:20 - 6:50 P M. 
Contemporary Literature, 1900-1925 


H. W. L. Dana 
Fridays, 8:20 - 9:50 P. M. 
Architecture in American Civilization 
Lewis Mumford 
Fridays, 5:20 - 6:50 P. M. 
American Writers 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


A series of twelve lectures, papers and read- 
ings by American writers of distinction 
Saturdays, 8:20 - 9:50 P. M. 


Write for catalogue 


465 West 23d Street New York City 
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Important Books about Plays and Players 





THE AMERICAN 
DRAMATIST 


By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


€ This new edition of Mr. Moses’ famous 
book has been entirely rewritten, yet it con- 
tains all the features which made the first 
book so authoritative. The new “American 
Dramatist” is a study of backgrounds and 
methods: the reader is given a picture of 
manners and customs existent in the theatre 
which tempered the originality of the Ameri- 
can dramatist, and against which he had to 
fight for native recognition. 


( The reader has at hand every reference 
and chronological fact necessary for a full 
perspective of the work of the American 
dramatist since 1714. Lists of plays are 
given in tables throughout the book, and 
types of dramas are excellently treated. 


With illustrations. (Ready Oct. 17) $3.50 





THE ACTOR’S 
HERITAGE 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


C The noted author, editor and critic in this 
new book presents scenes from the Theatre 
of Yesterday and the Day Before, embody- 
ing choice bits of ancient gossip about the 
theatrical figures of the early English and 
American stages. 


(@ Through Thomas Holcroft, “an Ejigh- 
teenth-century Strolling Player’, we catch 
glimpses of Macklin, the famous Kembles, 
300th, Garrick, Sheridan and other theatri- 
cal dignitaries. 


C “The Jew that Shakespeare Drew” still in- 
cludes English figures, but with the succeed- 
ing chapters the scene shifts almost entirely 
to the early American stage. It gives a vivid 
study of the development of the theatre in 
America. With illustrations. $4.00 





By A. E. ZUCKER 
C During his residence in China as head of the English Department at Peking Union Medical 
College, Professor Zucker made a careful and comprehensive study of the Chinese theater. 
This volume embodies the results of his research and it gives in most entertaining fashion a 
splendid account of the Chinese drama, its sources and its developments. 


( He has much to say of China’s leading actor, Mei Lan-fang, and his descriptions of the 
theaters, plays and audiences make this a book of great interest to students of the drama. 
The volume has numerous and unusual illustrations, including four in full color, painted on 
silk by Chinese artists, which should make this a book to be prized by collectors. 
Edition limited to 750 copies for America, of which 720 are for sale. 
To be published on October I7. Price $7.50. 





REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN DRAMAS: 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 
( This new volume contains the complete 
texts of fifteen American plays, with an in- 
troduction to each, and copious lmbliogra- 
phies. Among the playwrights represented 
are Belasco, Fitch, Thomas, Rachel Crothers, 
Eugene O'Neill, James Forbes, Percy Mac- 
kaye, Roi Cooper Megrue, Walter Hackett, 
George S. Kaufman, Mare Connelly, Elmer 
Rice and George Kelly. $4.50 





THE ROMANCE of the 
AMERICAN THEATRE 


By 
MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


@ The dominant personalities of the Ameri- 
can stage from the earliest days to the pres- 
ent time are presented in this valuable com- 
prehensive survey of our theatre. This new 
revised edition of Miss Crawford’s famous 
book recalls the “good old days” when For- 
rest, Rachel, Jefferson, Booth and Charlotte 
Cushman were the idols of the hour. [With 
many new illustrations. (Ready Oct. 17.) $4.00 








We have just issued a new catalogue of “Ptays and Booxs about the 
THEATRE and the Drama.” We shall be glad to send you a free copy. 


BOSTON LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
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Some New Publications 


of 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE 
THEATER PAY 
A Practical Handbook by Oliver 


Hinsdell, 
Bound. 


several illustra- 


$1.60 postpaid. 


with 
tions. 








Full-length Plays 


(price 75 cents each) 


MAMMA’S AFFAIR 

by Rachel Barton Butler 
KICK IN 

by Willard Mack 
THE AMETHYST 

by Victor Mapes 
IN THE NEXT ROOM 

by Eleanor Robson 

Harriet Ford 

CHILDREN OF THE 
MOON 

by Martin Flavin 
YOU AND I 

by Philip Barry 
THE DUMMY 

by Harriet Ford and Har- 

vey O'Higgins 
THE CINDERELLA MAN 

by Edward Childs Carpenter 
BAB 

by Edward Childs Carpenter 
THE CAVE GIRL 

by George Middleton and 

Guy Bolton 
PALS FIRST 

by Lee Wilson Dodd 
DIANA OF DOBSON’S 

by Cicely Hamilton 


and 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR 
STAGE AND STUDY 


Second Series 


Twenty-one plays never before 
published in book form. Preface 
by Walter Prichard Eaton. 


Authors represented : Lady 
Gregory, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, 
Elmer L. Rice, Harriet Ford and 
Harvey O’Hiegins, Kenyon Nich- 
olson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn 
Hughes, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul 
Green, Martin Flavin, Charles 
O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon Ould, 
Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, 


Franz Molnar, and William Gil- 
lette. Bound. Price $3.15 post- 
paid. 


THREE 
JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 


The Clock Shop, The Robe of 
Wood, and The Vanishing Prin- 
cess—one-act fantasies by John 


Golden. Prefaces by George Ade 
and Rupert Hughes. Illustrations 
and music. Bound. Price $1.35 


postpaid. 














y 


In Preparation 


Tur YOUNGEST 
by Philip Barry 
CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 
by Walter Hackett 


In His ARMS 
by Lynn Starling 


THE Roap To YESTERDAY 


by Beulah Marie Dix and 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 


THE Four FLUSHER 
by Caesar Dunn 
AREN'T WE ALL? 
by Frederick Lonsdale 


THE Lapy oF THE Rose 


by Martin Flavin 





\ 
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One-Act Plays 


GLORIA MUNDI 
by Patricia Brown. 50 cents 
THE YELLOW TRIANGLE 


by George W. Sutton, Jr. 
50 cents. 


IN AUNT MAHALY’S 
CABIN 


by Paul Green. 50 cents 
IN MAY 

by Erno Szep. 
THE TWILIGHT SAINT 

by Stark Young. 


30 cents. 


30 cents 


Classic Plays 
THE FAN 
comedy in 3 acts 

by Goldoni. 
THE COFFEE 
comedy in 3 acts 

by Goldoni. 
THE IMAGINARY 
INVALID 


comedy in 4 acts 
by Moliére. 


LOVE IN LIVERY 


comedy in 5 acts 


50 cents 


HOUSE 


50 cents 


50 cents 


by Marivaux. 50 cents 


These are only a small part of our new list 


INCORPORATED 1898 


Send for our new 256-page catalog. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street 


New York City 
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Gabrielle Enthoven Collection 


“Pen, ink and paper have spoiled a good manager,” wrote 
Charles Dickens to a friend, and, judging from his ability 
to pick this all-star amateur cast in 1848, he was right. 
This company, presenting The Merry Wives of Windsor 
and Animal Magnetism, includes Mark Lemon, editor of 
Punch; John Leech, the artist; G. H. Lewes, the critic and 
the husband of George Eliot, and George Cruikshank— 
an aggregation of stars any professional would open his 
theatre to, particularly when Dickens himself acted in both 
plays and served as stage manager as well. 


— ae 





ea ee 











Rabinovitch 


Tue No ’Count Boy—H. Ben Smith as the col- 
ored boy in the Dallas Little Theatre production 
of Paul Green’s play, under the direction of Oliver 
Hinsdell, which brought the Belasco Cup to 
Dallas for the second time in the Little Theatre 
Tournament. 
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LITTLE THEATRE 
FOREGROUNDS 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 








T is possible to approach, and to become enthusiastic about, the 
Little Theatre movement from various points of view. It is 
many things to many men, and many communities. The Lobero 
Theatre in Santa Barbara—which has survived the earthquake and 
will no doubt continue to function in a rebuilt and better built city, 
better built in part because of the Lobero’s influence—is one thing. 
The Provincetown Theatre on Macdougal Street, New York, is 
quite another. The Carolina Playmakers at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, constitute a third; the Cleveland Playhouse a fourth. 
The Lobero Theatre, like the new Pasadena Community Theatre, 
was built by widespread subscription, though not with municipal 
funds, and its function is to provide good theatrical entertainment 
to the city at a moderate cost, while at the same time affording to the 
largest possible number of people an opportunity actively to co- 
operate behind the scenes—i. e., to find a creative outlet for the 
esthetic sides of their natures. It thus aims primarily to serve the 
community, rather than to contribute to dramatic art. Naturally 
it desires to give the best possible plays within the range of public 
appreciation, and to give them in the best possible manner within 
the limits of widespread participation. But if, in Santa Barbara, 
it was found that first-rate productions were being secured by the 
repeated use of a small group of players and designers, who were 
thus approaching professional aptitude at the expense of other 
potential participants, who were ‘remaining only spectators, the 
Santa Barbara Community Arts Association would unhesitatingly 
choose less artistic performances and wider participation. It con- 


[ 567 ] 
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siders the employment of three or four hundred different men and 
women in a season quite as much a part of its community service as 
the artistic adequacy of its productions. Its chief problem, in fact, 
is how to achieve both aims at once. 

On the other hand, a little group like the Provincetown Players 
(in their various incarnations), on the boiling edge of Broadway, are 
under no obligation of community service. They are playboys of 
the theatre. They desire to please only themselves, they wish chiefly 
to experiment, to try things others haven’t done, to contribute what 
they feel they have in them of original ideas or creative fancy to the 
art of the drama and dramatic production. One would logically 
look to such groups for novel original plays, for ideas that might 
influence the professional playhouse, for a certain freshness and 
creative zest needed for artistic progress. And, indeed, it was the 
Washington Square Players who became the Theatre Guild, it was 
the original Provincetown Players who gave O’Neill to the pro- 
fessional theatre, and the experiments of a later group, much more 
professional in capacity, to be sure, who made his further progress 
certain and who contributed greatly, by stylized revivals of Fashion, 
Patience and Congreve’s Love for Love, to a reawakened interest 
in the historic past of our stage. 

Professor Koch’s group of players (who are also authors) at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, are working from still another 
motive. Ignoring for a moment the fact that they are students, and 
that their work is part of the educational curriculum of the State 
University, when they write their little plays about North Carolina 
life and take them on tour across the State, they are quite consciously 
seeking to establish a direct connection between the art of the theatre 
and the life of the people. Santa Barbara is a sophisticated com- 
munity. The Provincetown Players can and do assume a common 
esthetic tradition with their audiences. They start at a point far out 
and beyond the point where as yet the Carolina Playmakers must end. 
They experiment with an art thrice familiar to all in their theatre. 
But the Carolina Playmakers travel to tiny hamlets, they play in 
rude halls, in “central” schoolhouses, and their object is to make their 
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plays about the lives of these people who come to see them at once 
so entertaining and so true that the humblest audiences will awake 
to feel that art, and specifically dramatic art, is fascinating, impor- 
tant, and must be further encouraged for the enrichment of life. 

So far as I can discover from the reaction of North Carolinians 
and other southern people, from the State newspapers, and from the 
effect on other southern colleges, the Carolina Playmakers are suc- 
ceeding to an astonishing degree in this aim. It may or may not 
have any ultimate effect on the professional theatre, or the arts of 
playwriting, producing and acting. But if it results, as it appears 
to be doing, in disciplined amateur productions of good plays in 
scores of towns, large and small, in awakened high school dramatics 
which bring the study of Shakespeare and Sheridan to life, and 
finally in a general public recognition of the dignity and interest of 
art, and its vital connection with the realities of life, no sane person 
can deny its importance or its value, in the long run, to the nation. 

Again, a Little Theatre like the Cleveland Playhouse, for exam- 
ple, fills still a different role. Here we find a director and a group 
of men and women (a tiny minority of the city’s population, of 
course) interested in the theatre as a fine art and able to practice this 
fine art with sufficient skill to attract as audience those other people 
in the city who desire to see it so practiced and have too scant an 
opportunity in the professional playhouses. It is always quite possi- 
ble, of course, that from such Little Theatres significant original 
work will come, directly affecting the general art of the theatre and 
advancing professional standards; but it is not nearly so likely to 
come from such organizations as from those on the edge of Broad- 
way, which afford experimental opportunities for professionals or 
are composed of men and women constantly spurred on by profes- 
sional rivalry. The Little Theatres in our larger centres where the 
population is too great for a true community playhouse, and yet 
where the chief service accomplished is to furnish such of the people 
as want it a theatre where the best in drama is presented, will no 
doubt concentrate for some time to come on the best possible presen- 
tation of interesting plays mainly by outside playwrights, seeking 
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only quite incidentally to further dramatic authorship or revolu- 
tionize the arts of production in any esoteric manner. 

Of course I realize that the divisions I have made are arbitrary, 
and even the illustrations I have chosen no doubt at times don’t fit 
them. Out of a community theatre may suddenly come a novel and 
original play; an art theatre may also be conscious of community 
service; and so on. Nevertheless they will serve to illustrate the 
many sidedness of the Little Theatre movement, which is the only 
reason why I have made them. In all of them, it will be noted, the 
amateur note is sounded. Professionals may be engaged in the Little 
Theatres, as directors, as actors, even as instigators; but that doesn’t 
really affect the matter. In the Little Theatre your amateur stand- 
ing isn’t determined by whether you play summer baseball for money 
or sell golf clubs for John Wanamaker. It is determined by the 
spirit in which you work. Little Theatre workers, even when they 
take money for what they do, even when they are concerned with the 
box office to the extent of planning to pay their bills (an excellent 
procedure), nevertheless have as their primary guiding motive some- 
thing quite other than mercenary. It may be to better the com- 
munity; it may be to further dramatic art; it may be to keep alive 
the best drama already produced elsewhere; it may be merely the 
selfish but laudable desire for esthetic self expression, for an oppor- 
tunity to act, paint, design, and so on. But, in any case, it is not a 
desire to exploit the public’s love of amusement for one’s own pecu- 
niary gain. This exploitation of the public’s love of amusement for 
the pecuniary gain of a relatively few theatrical managers has 
always been the bane of our theatre, and in recent decades increas- 
ingly so. When exploiters flourish, art pines. Looking over the 
American theatre today, the Little Theatre movement, the amateur 
renaissance plus the professional artists’ experimental playhouses, 
can be seen as a natural and healthy reaction of our people—as the 
body rallies to combat and throw off disease. At certain times, this 
seems to me its greatest significance. 

One of the surprising things about the Little Theatre movement 
is the way it has been seized upon by educational institutions and 
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John Howard Payne 


Following the lead of the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
which has set an excellent example in training its 
actors in the special language of pantomime, many 
Little Theatres throughout the country are includ- 
ing pantomimes among their bills. The Ram’s 
Head Players of Washington, under the direction 
of Robert Bell and James Reynolds, ventured into 
the field of voiceless acting and brought The Bird- 
Cage, the Pierrot pantomime above, to New York 
this season for a series of special matinees with Jose- 
phine Hutchison as Louisette. 
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A wide-sprung arch, the formal pattern of its grille, 
a chair and a chest are all that are needed to set 
the stage for Francesca da Rimini at the Cleveland 
Playhouse, which, under the expert direction of 
Frederic McConnell, holds a unique place among 
the Little Theatres of this country. (See page 629.) 
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absorbed into the curriculum. If anybody thirty years ago had pre- 
dicted such a development, he would have been looked upon with 
suspicion. As if to fulfil the scriptures, too, the educator who really 
began it all, and has more to do with our amateur Renaissance than 
any other one man, George Pierce Baker, has not been without honor 
except in his own University. Only Harvard, where it all started, 
has been blind to the cultural significance of this new movement. 
Among many institutions employing dramatic production as a 
feature of the curriculum, the State University of Iowa may be 
cited for its generous recognition of student dramatic work and its 
generous grant of physical facilities. Professor E. C. Mabie, head 
of the Department of Speech, who has the work of play production 
in charge, gives eight or ten productions a season in Iowa City, thus 
supplying, incidentally, the townspeople with unusual dramatic fare. 
When the people of a town of 4,000 or 5,000 souls, out on the prairie, 
can see the plays of Shaw, Shakespeare, Barrie, O’Neill, and the like, 
every winter, put on with painstaking care under skilled direction, 
they may well feel that their State University is directly serving them. 
But Professor Mabie also takes his players, when possible, to other 
towns in the State, and his example, and the enthusiasm of his gradu- 
ates, have caused the organization of other producing centres. The 
University is now in process of building for him a handsome labora- 
tory theatre, as a unit of the campus group, with an auditorium seat- 
ing 600, a large stage elaborately equipped, a scene shop, a lecture 
and rehearsal room with a small stage, and several classrooms. It is 
the theory of the guiding heads of State Universities like Iowa that 
their public character compels them to take any boy or girl in the 
State who can pass a reasonable test, and try to give to each some 
nourishment. Such a university cannot devote itself to any one line, 
especially not to research scholarship. And these universities have 
found, and are finding, that the arts of the theatre are curiously 
potent to wake response in great numbers of young people. By seri- 
ously teaching these arts as part of the curriculum, the university 
compels not a grudging, but a whole-souled, enthusiastic submission 
to artistic discipline, insinuates practical lessons in esthetic princi- 
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ples, and turns back graduates with a lasting interest, or “hobby” if 
you like, to preach and practice in their communities. One result is 
that already, through the Middle West, high schools are insisting on 
English teachers who have had training in dramatic production. If 
another result sometimes is that a pretty little actress becomes stage 
struck and dreams of Broadway, probably no great harm is done. 

I have often wondered, too, if still another result will not be in 
time to people the land with enough men and women familiar with 
art as a serious pastime, even familiar with it as a grave concern of 
life, to make impossible the complete loneliness and bewildered 
fumblings of a man like Sherwood Anderson. In A Story Teller’s 
Story Anderson recounts his early life in mid-western towns, and 
there is a terrible pathos in the gulf which yawned between his blind 
artistic impulses and the uncomprehension of the community. He 
had nowhere to turn for comprehension, still less for comfort and 
encouragement. A friend of mine, born and reared in Texas, has 
told me a similar tale, and told of the wonder and joy that waked 
in him when he reached an Eastern university and found his aspira- 
tions encouraged and shared by others instead of misinterpreted and 
scorned. Today in Texas there are Little Theatres lively enough to 
produce original plays and bring them up to New York to capture a 
prize! The Little Theatre of Dallas has, this past winter, originated 
a scheme of exchange productions with other Little Theatres, so that 
an amateur actor in that State can now look forward to something 
like statewide fame, or the writer of a local play to statewide recog- 
nition. The change is indeed considerable, and it is impossible not 
to believe that it will progressively affect the public attitude toward 
all the arts, and make easier the way of the artist in America. 

The various ways in which the Little Theatres may conceivably 
affect the professional stage form, in themselves, an interesting field 
of speculation. Judging by what has happened so far, it would seem 
that the most successful Little Theatre producers, dealing as they 
mostly do with untrained amateur actors, and having, generally, one 
eye on some form of community service, are hardly in line of training 
for the professional stage. Nor have the Little Theatres as yet con- 
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tributed players, to any appreciable extent, to the professional thea- 
tre. Quite aside from the fact that the individual acting is almost 
invariably the weakest feature of Little Theatre productions, the 
entire spirit of the movement, in most places, would be violated if 
any considerable number of the players looked on their work as a 
stepping stone to professionalism. That is of course not true of all 
Little Theatres, especially the technical training groups. But it is 
true, probably, of the movement at large, and certainly of those 
groups which place chief emphasis on community usefulness. In 
most Little Theatres, too, the conditions under which productions 
are given must inevitably differ from professional conditions, and are 
not, on the whole, conducive to professional acting standards. How- 
ever extended and painstaking the rehearsals, there can never be in 
them the driving fear of your job, and they lack, consequently, a 
certain basic reality; the performances can almost never be numer- 
ous enough to supply the thousand-and-one different reactions from 
audiences by which a player learns mastery—if he has it in him to 
learn; and, too, the audiences can seldom, in the nature of things, be 
that blank gulf of neutrality into which the professional has to learn 
to project himself and win it to friendly warmth. Here and there 
among the Little Theatres, of course, the professional stage will 
recruit some player of natural brilliance, and here and there some 
youngster will be filled with the belief that the mantle of Duse or 
Booth is waiting, and be off to Broadway (even as of old)! But, on 
the whole, I doubt if the Little Theatres will, for some time to come, 
much swell the ranks of Equity. 

On the other hand, the United States is a very large country, quite 
too large to wait on New York for its entertainment. It is quite 
conceivable that the success of the Little Theatres may grow so con- 
siderable that certain of them, in the more populous regions, will 
cease to be little, and will, by a natural process of evolution, become 
professional purveyors of drama to those regions, which thereafter 
will not have to wait till a play has run a year on 42nd Street and 
then moved slowly westward (if at all), acted by an inferior com- 
pany, before they have a chance to see it. The fact that at the Santa 
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Barbara Lobero Theatre Beggar on Horseback was put on for two 
weeks, and that the Pasadena Community Theatre opened with the 
premiere of a play by Victor Mapes, shows the possibilities. 

On the scenic side, the Little Theatres, in part because necessity 
is the mother of invention, have made definite contributions to the- 
atrical art. This was quite predictable. When a graphic artist plays 
with the theatre, he is after all bringing to it a trained technique, not 
coming empty-handed like the amateur actor. And when he is 
confronted with a small stage, a stage poorly equipped, and the 
theatre has no money to make it otherwise, he is thrown on his own 
resources of imagination to suggest rather than to set forth literally. 
To any artist or producer of real talent, the problem is a fascinating 
challenge, and again and again the result has been a simplification 
of means and an increase of suggestiveness and interpretive beauty. 
There is no question, I think, but the professional stage has profited 
by the example, and audiences, too, have profited and now demand 
more of this simplification and suggestion. Certainly the more suc- 
cessful Little Theatre designers have found no trouble of late in 
getting a hearing (if we may so put it!) in the professional theatre. 

The effect of Little Theatres on playwriting is a/more/compli- 
cated matter. Unquestionably they have been almost entirely respon- 
sible for the new répertoire—extensive in volume and by no means 
negligible in quality—of American one act plays. These plays are 
now acted all over the land, even in the smallest villages, by various 
amateur groups who, a generation ago, used to act the crudest of 
silly farces. That is a result not to be scorned—but it has little to do 
with the professional theatre. Except for O'Neill, the Little Theatre 
movement as yet has given no important dramatists to the professional 
stage. (I make that statement with a horrid suspicion that I have 
forgotten somebody who will rise up and smite me!) To sustain a 
full length play requires both natural ability and training. The 
chances are strong that any writer with the natural ability will seek 
the training where he can best find it—in the professional theatre— 
and will give his time to the job. Certainly he is unlikely to succeed 
if he doesn’t. The writing of full length plays—i. e., plays of any 
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The detailed and devoted methods of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Studios are to be found in the Ameri- 
can Laboratory Theatre. Richard Boleslawsky, 
the director, was once the director of the First 
Studio. During the winter, his players have worked 
untiringly under his leadership and that of Maria 
Uspensky on a production of Amélie Rives’ The 
Sea-W oman’s Cloak, a play glove-fitted to the point 
Boleslawsky wished to stress in his direction. Using 
comparatively little scenery and relying almost en- 
tirely on the completeness and unity of their acting, 
his pupils have already caught something of the flux 
and continuity of Russian ensemble playing. 








Mott Studios 





The rococo lines of the auditorium of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse harmonize well with the old 
galleon of Alson S. Clark’s curtain. The original 
“early California” style which Elmer Gray, the 
architect, had planned for the interior (THEATRE 
Arts, Vol. VIII, p. 24) has been somewhat modi- 
fied in the realization. Under the direction of Gil- 
mor Brown, the playhouse has not only become a 
center of civic interest, but one of the most versatile 
of American Little Theatres. 
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Through silhouette the prologue of Sacha Guitry’s Deburau 
took on new life in the production of the Boston Stage 
Society for which the costumes were designed by Sally 
White Johnstone and the settings by Raymon McCully. 
Since their first performance of Beyond the Horizon in 
1922 the Stage Society has moved into its own tiny play- 
house, The Barn, a converted stable on Beacon Hill, and 
offered one of the most ambitious of Little Theatre pro- 
grammes. Besides the Guitry play Strindberg’s The 
Thunderstorm, Rostand’s The Last Night of Don Juan, 
Gordon Bottomley’s Gruach, Cocteau’s Wedding Breakfast 
in the Eiffel Tower have all been performed. 








An amusing exaggeration of line and color by Hardie 
Albright, a student-designer, in his costumes for Theodore 
Viehman’s production of Rostand’s Les Romantiques at the 
At the left is Straforel, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
costumed for Act III, when he is disguised as a marquis, 


and at the right is a wedding-guest for Act II. The 


ensemble scenes were done in a formal manner, the char- 
acters moving as marionettes, and wearing special masks. 
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real significance and power—is not a job for dilettantes, or for 
amateurs. It can hardly be a hobby; it must be a career. Here and 
there a young dramatist may try his wings in the Little Theatres, but 
as yet those theatres cannot really offer to a writer of ambition either 
adequate training or adequate compensation. 

Will they ever do so? Will they ever function in the development 
of a full length and full grown drama of localities in America? It 
seems to me possible, as their numbers increase, and their audiences 
correspondingly swell. But it would be possible, even today, for a 
dramatist to get a considerable compensation from the Little Thea- 
tres if all of them should put on his work. If, say, 300 Little 
Theatres mounted the same play, paying $25 royalty—there is $7,500. 
It is not a vast sum, but, as the Irish priest said of the War, it’s better 
than none at all. If there were to be developed some central Little 
Theatre organization, or exchange, and if it could arrange each year 
one (or more) simultaneous productions across the country of the 
best play discoverable among any of the member-groups, the winning 
writer might easily be assured of a year’s living wage, and a con- 
siderable stimulus given to dramatic writing. Any such play, too, if 
it proved successful, would unquestionably have the meat in it to 
insure professional attention. 

The same central Little Theatre exchange might also, it seems to 
me, arrange for simultaneous productions of good professional plays 
not destined to tour professionally, thus quickening the interest of 
the country to the pace of New York and adding a new range to the 
audiences (and the rewards) of the professional playwrights. 

When all is said and done, however, community service, profes- 
sional training, art experimentation, take a secondary place in the 
Little Theatre movement to the simple joy of self-expression. The 
movement means that America is rediscovering the theatre in some- 
thing the way that Europe first discovered it in the Middle Ages. 
The English theatre, for several centuries, was an amateur theatre. 
It was an art form in which a great number of the population could 
find the delight of creative expression. It had no roof over its head, 
no central abode. It lived in the cathedral squares, the market places, 
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of any town where the desire to practice it existed. Beginning as a 
religious function, it soon cracked that shell, and though it continued 
long to trail its origin, it was frankly popular entertainment. 

The theatre now needs a roof over its head for the most part. But 
it doesn’t really need a central abode. The earth could open and 
swallow Broadway, and still the theatre could function. The theatre 
is wherever a few are gathered together with the desire to imper- 
sonate, and the many (and not too many, either) are gathered together 
to catch illusion from their antics. The Little Theatres have influ- 
enced, and will increasingly influence the organized professional 
playhouse, just as they have made definite and calculated contribu- 
tions to community betterment. But it wouldn’t matter if they 
hadn’t. They are showing people the difference between creative 
enjoyment and passive acceptance of entertainment; they are adding 
vitality to the national conception of art, and zest to living. If any 
Little Theatre group continues to please itself with the measure of 
success it achieves in creating a true dramatic effect, it needn’t worry 
about any of the other things—community service, contribution to 
art, or what not. They will follow in due course. Or if they don’t, 
what of it? Let us do a few things still just for the fun of doing them! 
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Signets of the Utica Players, the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, England, 
and the Cornell Dramatic Club. 
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An etching by John McGrath 


During the nine years of its life the Vagabond Theatre has offered 
about one hundred and thirty plays of literary interest and dis- 
tinction to its followers in Baltimore. They have been forced three 
times to move into larger quarters because of growing audiences. 
Their present playhouse has two tiny foyers leading from the 
central entrance into the auditorium. The second floor of the 
building is devoted to dressing-rooms, a greenroom, and a store- 
room. The repertory of the past season, giving just a taste of 
their ambition, included Herman Heijerman’s The Good Hope, 
Shaw’s Arms and the Man, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Vegetable 
and Galsworthy’s The Silver Box. ‘Though the Vagabonds seem 
to have deserted the one-act form, they have sponsored not only 
many one-acts by prominent dramatists, but encouraged local fol- 
lowers in their play writing. 











From shack to chateau the 
Ecole du Vieux Colombier 
travelled during the past 
year. Copeau, giving up his 
theatre in Paris for the time 
being, has retired with ais 
students to the Chateau de 
Morteuil (above), where he 
has been training them in the 
fundamentals of their art. A 
corner of the workshop in the 
courtyard of the old Vieux 
Colombier (below) shows 
Copeau’s own office and 
library through the trees. 





































COPEAU BEGINS AGAIN 


By WALDO FRANK 


appeared the exhaustive statement by which Copeau announced 

the birth of a new theatre. Some of the strongest creators of 
Europe hailed the Vieux-Colombier at its outset. Duse, Claudel, 
Bergson, Gide, Craig, Suarés—such were its sponsors. And as 
was to be expected, the press caught the tone. From the extreme 
right of the Journal des Débats to L’Humanité rose unextenuated 
paeans of good tidings. 

Ten years, of which the war and the centrifugal visits to New 
York took several, found Copeau ready to retire with his school to 
a chateau in Burgundy: his house rented to strangers, his troupe and 
theatre in the independent hands of Louis Jouvet, who had gone 
before to the Comédie des Champs Elysées, a swagger and worldly 
playhouse on the Avenue Montaigne. 

If you ask the usual critic the meaning of all this, he will prob- 
ably say: “Copeau failed.” Even the high support of the theatre’s 
launching has dwindled. The writers and philosophers who were 
once so sure that, in the words of Gide, ““Copeau was to reconcile us 
all to the theatre,” appear either disinterested or disappointed. 
Claudel was evidently not inspired by his old friend to make new 
dramas. Jules Romains left the Vieux-Colombier some years ago, 
to follow Jouvet. And the young masters of dialogue for whom, 
above all, Copeau was building never came forth from the limbo 
of his hopes. 

Judged as a pragmatic incarnation of his ideas, the theatre of 
Copeau failed indeed: perhaps because French drama failed 
Copeau. On the famous tréteau nu of the Vieux-Colombier unfor- 
gettable masterworks took form: Shakespeare and Moliére, Ro- 
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mains and Renard were the substance whereby this company erected 
architectural designs which have not in our age been equalled for 
pure style. And yet the growing impression was of a desperate los- 
ing ground against some tide which widened the gap between ac- 
complishment and the initial promise. A modern house cannot sub- 
sist on classics: the modern classicism which Copeau expounded 
and exhorted began indeed to appear in the novels and the poetry 
of France, but remained tragically absent from the manuscripts that 
reached his theatre. Copeau refused, moreover, to energize his 
house with the tangent sensations of the hour: Crommelynck, Jean 
Sarment . . . half a dozen such gleaners of success went from his 
rejection to other theatres. The Vieux-Colombier seemed more 
willing to produce weak modern plays of a pure lineage than strong 
exemplars of virtuosity. The foreigners fared no better. Piran- 
dello went elsewhere. O’Neill was welcomed by Gemier years 
after Copeau had had a look at him. Joyce with Exiles and the Ger- 
man Expressionists all knocked at Copeau’s door in vain. The 
legend grew that Copeau’s purity was a Puritan madness against 
living merit. 
_. There have been legends nearer to the truth. And now that the 
Ecole with Copeau and Suzanne Bing and Georges Chenneviére 
are at home and at work in their Chateau de Morteuil, it should be 
clear at last that Copeau’s career has been logical: a logical growth, 
and a logical advance. The mistake was to confound his aim with 
those of an Antoine, a Reinhardt, a Stanislavsky: and in the further- 
ance of this error Copeau had his share. It may be that ten years 
ago he did not apprehend too well the essence of his creative power. 
He desired to start with the foundations: yet he believed mystically 
that he had but to project the vision of his completed house for all 
the parts thereof—plays, actors, public—divinely to fall in place. 
This was the assumption of his practical theatre—an assumption 
to be expected in that heyday of Charles Péguy. To be sure, 
Copeau knew that public, play and artist such as he needed were not 
manifest upon the boulevards. But he would provide the Spirit and 
the House: the rest would follow. The rest did not follow at all. 
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Jacques Copeau went through an anguished crisis. Many of his 
first powerful literary sponsors cooled. Good plays failed to arrive. 
Dullin left him, and finally Jouvet—the one man of genius in his 
troupe, perhaps the one actor of genius today in Paris. But at last 
Copeau emerged. His mystical conviction is stronger than it was, 
though it now rests upon a humbler base. There is in him the man 
of action. By his brilliance he might have dominated Paris. It is 
an open secret that there was an hour in which he refused an official 
invitation which must have led to the Academic crown. He has 
crucified this part of him. He has given his theatre’s name and his 
troupe to the man for whom, by every emotional law, he might have 
felt resentment. He has faced the true centre of his impulse. And 
at the age of 45, equipped with a round experience of battles won 
and lost, he begins again upon a narrower field, but upon a plane 
far higher. 

I can speak only most impressionistically of the work of Copeau’s 
school, which I have seen ere its departure from Paris. During all 
the seasons of production it carried on, under the guidance of 
Mademoiselle Suzanne Bing. ‘That artist’s progressive retirement 
from the stage toward a whole devotion to the school is a symbol 
of what has happened to Copeau. The reader of this magazine 
already knows the theoretic tenets which underlay the theatre of 
Copeau. The basic principle touching upon the school was that 
there must be no theory save as an essence of experience. 

Copeau found that the trouble with the actors who came to him 
with the best intentions and with the finest talent was that they were 
full of theory: the plays written for him had more ideas than life: 
the public who sustained him had heads crowded with notions, and 
sensibilities impeded. Copeau is a Bergsonian in aesthetics. He sees 
his pupil-actor as a first material, as a sort of molecular or germinal 
organism which he requires to be at the outset as general, as undif- 
ferentiate as it is possible to be. His purpose is to let these actor- 
pupils, builded up from a rock-bottom of body-, voice- and mind- 
expression, organically achieve their drama. 

He has many classic and traditional devices of training to this end: 
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methods that recall the gymnasium of Athens or the modern school 
of the Hindus. And he has some new ones. He puts a mask upon 
the pupil’s face. He permits him to use his voice not in speaking 
or in singing, but in a sort of primitive gamut of autopoetic sounds. 
The body must express the idea, masked and muted. The voice at 
the beginning is a kind of arabesque like the castanet in the classic 
Spanish dance. But even before the body may express the simplest 
emotion or idea, it must learn to express forms. The pupils of 
Copeau are taught to articulate what might be called the Platonic 
essence of a tree, an animal, an ocean. This must come ere they 
be deemed worthy aspirants for the creating of a man. Similarly, 
their voices must learn to do without words, in the establishing of 
pictures or of passion, or even of complex human situations. The 
props of story, set, verisimilitude of facial gesture and of spoken 
word are taken from them: so that in their graduation to the high 
plane of literary drama they may be energetically freed to establish 
in the word the distinctions and elaborations which are the essence 
of true poetics. 

The scene is bare, let us say, save for a table. A boy jumps on 
this, masked. He is portraying a tree in a sunny field. He is not 
acting a pantomime: he is improvising a drama; and the first fac- 
tors to convince are his associates. His arms and body, marvelously 
swaying, convey the shady scope of bole and branch moving in a 
breeze. A wayfarer enters (like all the others, masked). He 
espies the shade and goes to it, escaping the heat of the sun. He 
sleeps. Enter a flock of sheep. (These are boys and girls on all 
fours, costumeless, of course). They see the tree, nibble at its 
leaves, seek its shade. They come in collision with the man. Man 
and beasts are frightened off... . 

A group of pupils come to the front of the stage. They must pro- 
duce, despite their masked faces, a vision of a strand and of fisher- 
folk peering out upon a stormy sea. Their bodies create not alone 
their own emotion, but by a subtle fugue the heave of the water. A 
rowboat comes up. It is created by two actors in a rhythmic unison 
of propulsion. They leave their boat and mount the stairs to the 
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apron. They have news of the drowning of a comrade: the news 
transfigures the group. The scene shifts to what is an interior of a 
fisher cottage. The wife and children await the master. The friends 
come in, with the tragic tidings. . . . 

The stage is a crowded street in Paris. A naughty poster rouses 
the risibilities of the bonnes femmes. A gendarme interferes and 
tries to tear down the poster: he has to cope with the vigorous pro- 
tests of the bons becs de Paris. (No word is spoken, no face is seen, 
there is of course no “business” on the bare stage, nor has there been 
a preamble of explanation.) 

Now, these little acts, primitive as they are in Copeau’s work, go 
already beyond pantomime and diverge radically from the dance. 
They have, indeed, a rhythm and ideal movement, as have the dance 
and music. Rhythm is precisely the undifferentiate, common ele- 
ment of art. But these scenes are a beginning of drama. The so 
positive silence, the so poignant dimensional lack which are the traits 
of pantomime give way here to an essential, socially dimensioned 
fullness. Copeau seems to be proving what may one day appear a 
fundamental law in the revised theatre which we all expect; that the 
essence of drama is symphonic: that it exists unitarily in a single 
form of which body, body movement, body group and voice plas- 
ticity are ingredients; and of which the Word is a sort of constant 
zenith possessing the ideal, serene quality of a culmination. 

What, indeed, is the genesis of the Word? First, there was the 
body, with its complex of movements and emotions physically ex- 
pressed; then there were many bodies—bodies interplayed and 
grouped. From this, as a fruit from a tree, arose the word: and was 
art in so far as it expressed the intricate, rooted life from which it 
sprang. This primitive word-art was capable of great elaboration: 
it became the involute designs of Aeschylus, of Shakespeare, of 
Racine. But always, the elaborated word-form was in immediate 
contact with the organic life-form that underlay it. When the 
nexus between the word and source is cut—then it is time to go 
back, as has Copeau, to a fresh recreation of the body-drama whence 
new luminous, fruitful words may once again uprise. 
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Such is the work of the Ecole du Vieux-Colombier. It will pro- 
duce actors in real and creative control of their organic orchestra: 
players with a gamut vastly more profound and athletic than that 
guessed by the conventional schools. It will produce players who 
are themselves the ingredients of drama—the compulsory elements 
of drama. And beyond the players, it will create creators. 

I, as a mere spectator deeply in love with the drama and out of 
sympathy with almost everything that my own day shows me (in- 
cluding the performances at Copeau’s theatre), can testify to the 
responsive impulse in myself of this fragmentary but fundamental 
work. Here was a boy on a bare table, making of his body a sort 
of word to express a tree: 1 was moved to create a subliminal com- 
plex of words that would hold the experience of that human form 
and establish it forever. I understood at that instant the impulse 
of the folk-song arising from primitive social dance and gesture. 
Or here was a group of actors expressing with their bodies the 
open heave of the sea, the hidden grip of sorrow. What words 
came like fruit from this enactment would be dramatic words— 
would be dialogue indeed! 

Copeau would be the last to claim that his strategic retreat with 
his school to Burgundy is the one way out of the dead clutter of our 
modern stage. The modern disease of the theatre is our endemic 
one of a disestablished unity. Human impulse, human form, actor 
and play are apart and strive desperately to come together. All the 
remedies that I know are analytic: they are doomed, since analysis 
merely stresses separation. Copeau’s is synthetic. He starts with 
a dynamic germ, in which all the future ingredients of the play 
from the idea through the actor to the public are unitarily present. 
He proposes to permit this germ to grow into an organism, in its 
own inscrutable way. 

If it is allowed to thrive, the little school in the Chateau de Mor- 
teuil will loom large in tomorrow’s history of the theatre. 
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Ralph Steiner 


Kai Khosru, a Persian play, was acted at the Heckscher 
Theatre this Winter by children who had been trained in 
acting, scene design and costume by Edith King and 
Dorothy Coit, the same producers who led the same kind 
of group to success in Aucassin and Nicolette a year or 
two ago, and whose results in training children and in 
beauty of production have been the wonder and admiration 
of their audiences. Stark Young wrote of the performance 
in The Times, “Apart from the childish charm and poign- 
ancy and fragrance there remained something of pure 
brains over the whole production. Everything was in one 
key, everything in taste, from the lines of the hills, the 
trees, the garments, the hands and steps, to the henna- 
painted fingertips of the ladies and the loose knot of the 
Shah’s noose as they led him captive away. 











Roaer Sturdevant 


Wayne Albee, McBride Studio 


Mask and make-up offer varied and interesting channels 
for Little Theatre experiment. Norman Kelly’s mask 
(left) gives a picturesque enlargement to a dance produced 
at the Theatre Workshop conducted by Burton W. James 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. Everett Glass 
(right), as the Troll-King in Peer Gynt, at the Berkeley 
Playhouse, paints his face like a mask, using white as a 
foundation and building on it a broadly executed design 


of green and black. 


TO MAKE A MASK 


By PAUL L. MCPHARLIN 


O make a mask one must be both a mystic and an adept at 

design, preferably an oriental. The next best thing to Asi- 

atic blood is Slavic, but Keltic might serve. I hope you 
qualify, for I would not know how to act the hierophant; indeed, no 
one could teach you to be a mystic if you aren’t already one. And 
design springs from dark wellheads. 

In mask-making you must be a mystic in order to put living over- 
tones into inanimate pulp, to give your falseface an uncanny quality 
as if it were a thing that breathed. You must be an adept at Design 
—not just design with a small “d’’—to make more than a likeness of 
a face: a mask must be an essence and not a substance, a type and not 
a typification. 

“These things are but toys,” frowned Francis Bacon, writing of 
masks and triumphs (that is, the court spectacles of his day). To be 
sure they are but toys! The Baron of Verulam mentioned them 
with no little relish, despite his feeling that they intruded amongst 
his “serious observations.” ‘Together with the marionette, the mask 
is a plaything of awe. We thrill and wonder that we may, like 
Jahveh, create life in our own image. 

Whether or not you have the virtues needful for a mask-maker I 
leave to your judgment. They are inestimably important. A few 
words of the craftsmanship involved. First, the materials: masks 
have been made of gold, silver, turquoise mosaic, ceramic and mud, 
of wood, bark, reeds, corn husks, cloth and paper, of feathers, the 
frontal portion of human skulls, of leather, gourds and animal-heads 
—in short, of everything workable that man has found at his dis- 
posal. The Incas used their serviceable gold and silver; the Alas- 
kan Indians still go to the pine forests for their masks; Oceanians 
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employ the fibers and feathers of their island flora and fauna. There 
is no limit to what may be used, but material near at hand is as good 
as anything. Carved wood is long-lasting, but in a large and elabo- 
rate mask would weigh heavily on the head. Japanese mask-carv- 
ers, cultivating the craft in a family from generation to generation 
—like the Fourniers in type-designing, or the Barrymores in acting 
—have produced masterpieces in wood that have served in the No 
for centuries. But these delicate and substantial cedar shells are by 
convention no larger than five and a half by seven inches, and weigh 
no more than ten ounces. The magnified masks of the Greeks and 
Romans were of a perishable papier-maché or stiffened cloth: at any 
rate, not a single example survives, although we may reconstruct 
their appearance from antique marbles and frescoes. The devil 
masks of medieval plays were probably paper also, like the devil 
masks of Chinese mystery plays that bear them so striking a re- 
semblance. The Commedia dell’ Arte masks were of the poor, 
thin sort that we see in the domino of our own masquerades—though 
they had various-sized noses, a limited range of color in addition 
to black, and enveloped the face to a larger or smaller degree. 

Paper and cloth, you see, were found best suited to the mask- 
makers of our immediate theatre tradition. Because the materials 
are thin, poor and perishable, they should not be despised. Paper is 
not heavy to wear. It is easy to shape, and tough and resistant for its 
thickness. Those are factors that count. What we make may not 
last so long as the Japanese masterpieces—but no matter. We may 
have no brilliant work until the mask-craft is followed in a family 
from generation to generation. And then ways will be found to 
make even paper enduring. 

Mr. Benda is the only mask-maker I know who takes strips of 
paper and bends and shapes and pastes them together without some- 
thing to sustain them. He gets charming asymmetric effects by this 
method. Once he consented to work before a movie camera to show 
how it is done. He also uses the method of making a plaster cast of 
his design, placing two thicknesses of paper strips running in oppo- 
site directions over it (the jointures on top flowing the long way over 
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a contour), but he assures me the first way is better fun. His pro- 
cedure differs from mask to mask; he is always experimenting to 
find the best way of working. Effect matters most, of course. And 
the finishing-off of the paper-strip groundwork has much to do with 
the effect. The inside of a mask is enameled or varnished so that 
the perspiration from the wearer’s face will not affect it. The out- 
side is carefully colored, varnished and rubbed, and then colored 
again, two or three times, to make a chip-proof surface. The pig- 
ment is usually, I think, tempera well-mixed with glue. One 
charm mask is done in metallic paints. But Mr. Benda won't settle 
down to formulas. 

A dull surface is preferable to a shiny if a mask is to be used in 
bright light. There is nothing against the use of oils if they can be 
given a smooth, dull surface. The Japanese did not use lacquer, as 
might be thought from the rich reds in their demon masks; tempera 
was usual. The insides of their masks were, however, sometimes 
lined with lacquer, sometimes gold leaf. 

Mr. James Light, whose masks were used in Provincetown Play- 
house productions, makes an intaglio plaster cast of the design he 
models in clay, and into this forces a layer of papier-maché pulp. 
The sharpness of modeling is better preserved than if pulp were ap- 
plied over a cameo cast. Other workers have devised ways to suit 
themselves; a craft so newly revived must grope for a long while. 
And paper and paper-pulp is by no means all that may be used. 
I have seen an interesting mask by Mr. Kenneth Foster made of 
buckram wired and glued into shape. Cloth does not adapt itself 
to sharp modeling, but that is sometimes not a consideration. 

The time-honored device for keeping a face-mask on its wearer 
is a pair of cords, secured through holes punched a little above the 
eyes of the mask, brought about the head over the ears and tied be- 
hind. No-players have very beautiful tasseled ones of silk; seven- 
teenth century ladies wore their lace-edged vizors with satin rib- 
bons. But if it is practicable, a head-mask covering the crown of 
the head is best, for it is not very apt to slip; this is the Greek, 
Chinese, and Benda type. No wig is necessary (though the Greeks 
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wore pinnacles of horsehair), for a coiffure or headdress may be 
devised of the material of the mask. If it is a face-mask, a skull- 
cap of wires—like lines of latitude and longitude—fastened to the 
falseface, even if it be bulky, will make it sit reasonably easy. 

The conditions under which a mask is to be seen should influence 
its design. Primitives who hold their masked rites at night or in 
dark ceremonial houses, use crude broad sculpturing and vivid 
colors. The Japanese mask, which is seen at close range in good 
light, is delicately cut and conservatively colored. Greek masks 
had a bombastic exaggeration and florid hues, to be visible in large 
theatres under the glaring Mediterranean sky. Shadows were very 
important in a light that ate all but faint penumbras, so features were 
incised in sharp blocked masses. 

Light and shade playing over a mask give it a strange animation 
as it turns from side to side. This effect is telling, and should be 
heightened. Where one plane of the modelling joins another, the 
transition should be abrupt. Hollows should be deepened, projec- 
tions raised. There will be a conventionalization, not quite like the 
sculpture of Jacques Lipchitz, but nevertheless with a feeling that is 
—shall we say modern or antique? 

Since the mask gives an opportunity to change the actor’s face 
within the limits of his comfort, realistic slavishness is to be avoided. 
The type of play orders the type of mask. “Well-made” drama, 
with its insistence upon the minutiae of reality, is historic. Assum- 
ing such a thing as the ascendancy of the mask, I assume also a less 
straitened theatre, a modern theatre—that is also antique. 








THE LINEAGE OF SPEECH 


By WINDsOR P. DAGGETT 


MERICA is on the look-out for a standard of speech. The 
A regional dialects of North, South, East, and West and their 
half-hundred variants have gained their foothold through 
custom and local pride. Each regional standard adopted by the 
upper classes in that regional division is considered “educated”’ in 
its own home. These differences add local color and a certain vigor 
to American speech, and for the ordinary commerce of communi- 
cation they have a practical unity. But English is a language of 
literature and of art. In the speech education of our schools and 
colleges, in the theatre, and in the assimilation of the foreigner the 
regional divisions are a severe handicap. 

The educated foreigner whose ears are keen complains that no 
two Americans give him the same answer regarding individual 
sounds of English or the best form of cultured usage. He turns 
from one to another until his mind and his tongue are equally 
addled. In the theatre a mixed standard of speech that has no 
relation to the scheme of the play is distracting. In education a 
child of good pronunciation is sometimes classed as “defective” 
just because his teachers know nothing in English but a local dialect. 

Super-added to this varied regional pride is a nationalistic sys- 
tem that makes “The American Language,” as separate from Brit- 
ish English, assume importance as an ideal of geographical 
independence. 

This refusal to look over the fence of regional and national boun- 
daries gives a provincial outlook. A world language and an edu- 
cated standard of pronunciation usually have an historical prestige 
of rather fixed importance. To teach English speech reasonably 
well necessitates knowing the history of English speech as the 
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point of departure for estimating what the influence upon it of a 
national life in new territory may have been. What is the status of 
English as a world language? is a reasonable question, as well as 
what was standard English when America put her finger into the 
pie? To idealize spoken English as an art language for the singer 
and actor and the man of cosmopolitan culture, necessitates an 
evaluation of English that has outgrown any line-fence and any 
national geography. This delocalized English must have ceased to 
be “their” English or “our” English and will have become a uni- 
versal English that is the servant of men’s thoughts. This is ob- 
viously the ideal for an art language, and its merits as an ideal of 
education are worthy of consideration. The acceptance of such a 
standard is the surest means of minimizing the regional skirmishes 
and the antagonistic formation of line fences. 

One approach to the question is to ask how other languages have 
arrived at a standard of speech. In France, an idealized speech of 
Paris is standard usage, its superior purity being carefully conserved 
at the Théatre Francais. An idealized speech at Madrid, a sort 
of purified Castilian, is accepted the world over as the standard 
dialect of Spanish. In Italy, the speech of Tuscany, starting in the 
speech of Florence, holds the honored place. Italians who under- 
stand hardly a word of the standard dialect will throng at a public 
meeting to hear their language well pronounced. In Germany, no 
local dialect met the requirements of a standard speech, but a com- 
mittee of linguists, actors, and managers in 1898 agreed upon a 
theatre pronunciation with the result that the Buhnenaussprache 
agrees with the best usage of German pronunciation. 

English has its traditions, and a cultured dialect of English was 
already in world use when America was born. Chaucer had lived 
and died a century before the new world was discovered. Yet if 
he walked into our midst out of his fourteenth century we would 
be able to converse with him, and if he heard Ethel Barrymore in 
Declassée talk about April in England, he would know that he was 
hearing the English language, the pronunciation a little altered 
by time. The Atlantic Monthly of June, 1925, publishes an ac- 
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count of the murder of Christopher Marlowe. It quotes from old 
documents of 1600 and earlier, and though the spelling is a little 
antiquated, the English is the same English in which The Atlantic 
Monthly and the morning paper of Detroit (with its verses by 
Eddie Guest) are printed month by month and day by day for any 
English reader in the civilized world. The print is in Chaucer’s 
orthography. From his pen and generation standard English 
emerged. He wrote and spoke in the dialect of the English court 
which set the standard of London speech. His orthography was 
nearly phonetic. The setting up of Caxton’s printing press in the 
Almonry at Westminster in 1476 and the popularity of Chaucer 
established his London dialect as the literary and spoken standard 
of English over the world. Later changes have unified the spelling, 
modernized it as each generation has left the marks of its living 
upon it, but the bodily foundation is Chaucer’s. The following lines 
from his pen are easily read by any American boy: 

My peyne is this, that what so i desire, 

that have I noght, ne no thing lyk thereto, 

and ever set Desire myn herte on fire 

ek on that other syde, where so i goo: 

what maner thing that may encrese woo, 

that have i redy, unsoght, everywhere: 

me ne lakketh but my deth, and than my bere. 

The speech of the American theatre is a direct descendant of this 
line from the time of Garrick. In the drama, the English-speaking 
union has been strongest, most enduring and most progressive. 
William Hallam, “father of the American stage,” was a London 
actor, successor to Garrick’s cradle at Goodman’s Fields. “The 
First American Company” selected its repertory and cast its plays 
in London. While sailing for America it rehearsed on the quarter 
deck of the Charming Sally. It made its début in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, in 1752. For the next hundred years the American stage 
was recruited from London and in 1827 it was a recruiting agent 
that brought John Drew’s mother to American shores. Maurice 
Barrymore, educated at Harrow and Oxford, father of Ethel and 
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John and Lionel, made his American début as late as 1875. To 
mention a Booth, a Jefferson, a Sothern, a Hackett, a Drew, a 
Barrymore, a Wallack or a Holland is to mention American actors 
of English origin. All the Powers family, A. E. Warner and dear 
Mrs. Whiffen were born in England. English actors oriented on 
the American stage are legion. 

The art of the theatre has helped to preserve the unity of Eng- 
lish as a world language. The speech of the theatre is an unofficial 
arbiter of American regional differences of sound and distribution 
of sound. Edwin Booth was American born, an exclusive Ameri- 
can product if you will, but as he wrote in 1881, his pronunciation 
and enunciation “amazed the English” although he was frequently 
criticized by Americans. John Barrymore this year has amazed 
the English by his pronunciation free from regional influence. 

Enough remains to be done to improve the speech of the theatre, 
its carelessness, its indistinctness, its mixture of dialects among the 
young recruits, and a lack of certainty regarding preferable use in 
certain classes of words. The actor, like the school-boy, needs 
historical education to know what he is about in a revival of Sheri- 
dan or in the dialects of Trelawny of the “Wells”. But the best 
speakers on the stage, whether British or American, in a modern 
play—as in The Green Hat of the present season—are in pretty 
close agreement in delocalized pronunciation, and intonation as well 
as other national differences are liberated into a universal art form. 

There are among the “American Language” boosters two theories 
about the variations that have grown up in American speech in 
different parts of the country. One is that they are the natural 
outgrowth of differences in living in different communities. In cer- 
tain minor ways this is true, not so much in pronunciation as in the 
creation and adaptation of words to new uses of climate, industry, 
and trade. And as far as it is true it is an expressive, if not always 
a beautiful, growth. 

But the chief contention, strongly held and vehemently defended, 
is that the differences are an inheritance from different social castes, 
each region defending the superiority of its own early aristocracy 
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by defending their dialectal speech. The truth of the matter is 
that practically every dialect of American speech is a dialect of 
English speech marked not only as to the quality of the folk who 
brought it, but especially as to the date of their coming. The purity 
of the thing in its archaic splendor is heard in the out-of-the-way 
places. The 17th Century English-English of the Carolina Moun- 
tains in Lula Vollmer’s Sun Up has been greatly relished in London 
where the only two words that missed fire were “crap” and “block- 
adin.” The Middle English “hit” for “it” probably struck home 
much quicker in London than it did in New York. 

Our American ancestry did have its smatterings of aristocracy, 
but these belonged to no particular region or set of colonies. The 
distinction between Cavaliers and Roundheads, either in England 
or America, had no real significance in respect to lineage or social 
rank. John Fiske makes this perfectly clear in his history of Old 
Virginia and her neighbors. Peerage and commonalty mixed and 
overlapped in the old country and mixed and overlapped further on 
the new soil. Differences in American speech are far more a mat- 
ter of isolation and stagnation than of differences in caste. 

An American actor from the Coast was discussing his problems 
in pronunciation. He says “ahffice” for “office” and “ahpportunity” 
for “opportunity.” When he came to New York he considered his 
pronunciation good; he had had the standard teaching in the region 
he came from. It was “natural” to him, and he refused to become 
self-conscious in his speech by learning new habits. But experience 
taught him that he was turned down on good parts when a more 
modern pronunciation, according to standards of the theatre, was 
required. This sent him back to study the lineage of Chaucer. 
“Dog,” he found, was originally “dog” in pronunciation, then it 
changed to “dahg” in western England. During the seventeenth 
century this ah-pronunciation became fashionable and widely 
spread, and during this time it was introduced into America. 
Today it may still be heard in the south-west of England and over 
considerable territory in America. John Daniel Kenyon gives this 
ah-pronunciation of “o” spelling in his book on American speech. 
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He claims that this usage represents the cultured speech of his lo- 
cality in the Western Reserve of Ohio and believes that it is fairly 
uniform in the speech of the North from New York State west. Be 
that as it may, to the New York stage, the pronunciation is not only 
regional and dialectal but 17th century, and it keeps a first class 
“western” actor from playing first class parts in good speech. To 
make “dahg”’ the standard of the theatre would be to turn history 
and drama up-side-down. 

“Dahg” was restored to its original “dog” in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the purists, partly to suit the spelling, and it has remained 
there ever since. With the ah in “dog” came the ah in “hot” and 
“God” and “opportunity.” Granted that this ah-pronunciation is 
wide-spread here, what shall be done about it in determining stand- 
ards? Shall the stage go back, or Western Reserve come forward? 

The old Charlestonians were capable of a gallant and intellectual 
gesture. When Henry James visited there not many years ago, he 
listened to reminiscences of lace-capped old ladies whose English, 
he said, reminded him of the rhymes of Pope. Here was an aristoc- 
racy of American culture, but a southern dialect “in the rhymes of 
Pope” is hardly the thing for Walter Hampden to use in playing 
Cyrano even in Charleston. And the lace-capped old ladies who 
talked to Henry James were not talking, beautifully, an American 
language, but 18th century English, a heritage from their grand- 
fathers’ speech, which—away from the rush of social (which in- 
cludes linguistic) progress—had become the regional dialect. 

The State of Arkansas has produced Davy Crockett and has also 
added to our store of comic legend and native humor. Senator 
Jones, one of her famous speakers, began: “Mr. Speakeh, God damn 
you sah, I’ve been trying for half an hour to get your eye,” and he 
then proceeded to condemn a bill proposing to change the name of 
Arkansas to Arkansaw. Is that, perhaps, our American language? 

These United States are united by railways and a central govern- 
ment. In artistic and social tradition they are segregated. The 
early centers of aristocracy were independent and local. With co- 
lonial self-interest and new boundary pioneering, however rapid and 
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grandiloquent, a good deal of American life has been provincial. 
American speech habits are largely concerned with the territorial 
expansion and the frontier lines of the historical atlas. 

The outstanding Eastern pronunciation of the North and the out- 
standing Southern pronunciation, together with smal'er regional dif- 
ferences old and new, have been shuffled over and over again in the 
democratic mixture of hitting the westward trail and settling new 
territory. The speech of Oklahoma, for instance, where everybody 
came from somewhere else all of a sudden, is a modification of a 
little of everything that the country offers. And so in different de- 
grees of mixture and accentuation the dialect of each state is ex- 
plained. But when it comes to a standard, local pride and desire for 
supremacy are expressed in the attitude of Mr. Kenyon’s book on 
American pronunciation: “This is the way we pronounce it at the 
Western Reserve of Ohio.” 

Now, between Mr. Kenyon’s “American Pronunciation” and 
Henry Cecil Wyld’s “History of Modern Colloquial English” there 
is a vast difference in attitude of mind and historical scope. Mr. 
Kenyon talks about Ohio in the year 1924. Mr. Wyld talks about 
five hundred years of speech lineage. He shows, for instance, that 
the pronunciation of “house” has gone through eight or ten changes 
from the time of Chaucer to Tennyson, that “blood” has gone 
through five or six changes, and so on through “chair,” “heart,” 
“fruit,” “tune,” and practically every word in the language. Here 
is the testimony of ages that makes today’s pronunciation of Ohio 
assume a position of only relative importance. 

The stage is already exerting an influence in the direction of estab- 
lishing a lineage of speech. In every university dramatic club and 
in every Little Theatre of importance someone is entertaining the 
thought of playing on Broadway. But word comes from those who 
have tried it that the local pronunciation of the campus and the Little 
Theatre community will not do in New York. And sometimes the 
teacher of speech or the Little Theatre director is soundly scolded by 
the man who comes back because he had to unlearn his pronunciation 
before he could play in a first class company. 
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The lineage of speech on the stage is of purer strain and less 
archaic than the speech of the South or West. If Mr. Wyld traces 
the pronunciation of “house“ through eight changes from Chaucer 
to Tennyson, the final modern pronunciation will be found to be 
the standard of the stage. Any deviation from that pronunciation 
in American dialects will represent an earlier or a variant usage. 
That is why the educated American actor and the educated English 
actor practically agree, just as other cultivated Americans and Eng- 
lishmen agree; and that is why the boy from Ohio disagrees. 

It is the theatre that is up-to-date. The dramatist, whether he be 
a Pinero, a Zoé Akins, or a James Gleason, knows his dialectal 
scale of values. It is only by knowing the universal standard of 
English of Chaucerian descent that he can give grandfather an old- 
fashioned pronunciation and point his character in regional dia- 
lect. A relatively absolute standard English is the point of de- 
parture for setting off period, class, profession, slang, vulgarity and 
the back country. Even where departures are relatively slight, the 
situation is pretty well defined in what the farmer said to William 
James: “There’s mighty little difference between one man and an- 
other, but what little difference there is is mighty important.” 
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the estate of Frank A. Vanderlip 
at Scarborough-on-Hudson. 
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Te matter of royalties is without any doubt a first line 
problem in the Little Theatre; equally so to players and to 
playwrights. For some peculiar reason, royalties seem to be 
like railroad fares and rents—nobody enjoys paying them. The 
same people who, in every other case, realize quite clearly that a 
laborer is worthy of his hire and that the artist as laborer is poorly 
enough paid at best, find it difficult to understand why a playwright 
should insist upon money compensation for the use of his play. His 
little ounce of fame, they think, is revenue enough. Let us get that 
matter quite clear. For, although there are two sides to the royalty 
question in many of its phases, there are not two sides to the fact that 
every playwright is entitled to payment every time his play is per- 
formed. Because an amateur organization, to insure its success, thinks 
it needs the prestige of a popular play for which it cannot afford 
to pay the market rate is no more reason that it should try to “get 
away” without paying the royalty than that it should take a costume 
from a costumer’s window or a thousand-watt bulb from the elec- 
trician. Plays are commodities. They are the single commodity 
by which the playwright and his family live; and playwrights’ chil- 
dren have a queer way of wanting as many meals a day as shoemakers’ 
children. 

So much for that! We begin, then, by assuming that every Little 
Theatre and semi-professional or amateur organization that is worth 
its salt is willing to pay a reasonable royalty for any play it uses, 
and wise enough to accept the fact that there are certain plays which 
their inability to pay for makes unavailable to them. This still 
leaves wide open the question of what plays are available and of 
what royalties are reasonable, and the even more difficult question— 
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because it is renewed with every search for a new play—of how to 
find the person who controls the royalty to a given play, and—when 
you do find him—how to deal with unbusiness-like authors, indiffer- 
ent publishers or unreliable agents. ‘To which last question an easy 
and safe general answer would be—confine your dealings as nearly 
as possible to play agents and play publishers recognized as reliable. 
Certain agents handle Broadway and foreign successes. Others spe- 
cialize in plays for amateurs. ‘They can and are usually glad to tell 
you who controls the playing rights to any given play in their line 
that has been printed or publicly performed. The large general 
publishing houses, on the other hand, with whom play publishing is 
a side issue, are hardly awake, yet, to the fact that somebody in their 
organization ought to be fully informed about the dramatic rights 
in their plays; and authors are notoriously hard to deal with. There 
are plenty of exceptions, of course, but generally speaking they neg- 
lect to answer letters; have no stated ideas of what royalty to charge; 
don’t know how to make contracts, and then are irritated because 
someone abuses their rights. 

Years ago, when Little Theatres were young, I wanted to produce 
a charming play of Eden Phillpotts, which I found in an uncopy- 
righted edition. I took the trouble to find out his English address 
and wrote asking what the royalty would be. And Mr. Phillpotts 
responded graciously that in England, which was a civilized coun- 
try, he would receive a guinea a performance, but Americans were 
such pigs that he supposed I would play his play without sending him 
anything. Needless to say Mr. Phillpotts got his guinea, but I have 
never gone out of my way to call the play to the attention of Little 
Theatres. 

Plays as commodities have regular and fairly well established 
trade rates. Full length modern plays which have been successful 
in the commercial theatre usually retain a royalty value to the play- 
wright or his agent (far beyond what Little Theatres can pay) long 
after they have ceased to draw on Broadway or in the Loop. They 
may be successful mediums for touring companies or for stock; they 
have value for their cinema, radio and book rights. And an agent 
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cannot usually allow a play that still has hopes of “making big 
money” to be released to Little Theatres. 

But most first class play agents are entirely in sympathy with what 
the Little Theatre movement is doing, not only for the theatre as an 
art in America, but for the theatre as a business—their business—and 
are ready to make favorable terms for productions under their con- 
trol, when they can. Each author and agent, however, each play, 
each town, each Little Theatre, is in these cases a law unto itself. 

For example, if a city off the ordinary touring route and with no 
permanent stock company asks for the rights to a Broadway play for 
a semi-professional organization of good standing, it can some- 
times get it from a friendly agent, at a possible price, when a neigh- 
boring city with perhaps a better Little Theatre company will be 
denied because it is on a regular touring line, or may be useful as an 
outlet for a season of stock performances. When they can be secured, 
royalties for such productions vary from $25.00 to $250.00 for the 
first performance, with a changing scale for repetitions and for 
repertory. 

An effort has lately been made to secure for eight or ten reliable 
Little Theatres jointly the rights to some of the better-known Broad- 
way plays for an eight or ten-week run, a week in each theatre. But 
the agents claim, and with reason, that a single week in certain towns 
might seriously handicap a play on a road tour that needed that town 
to complete its bookings. As Little Theatres grow in importance, 
in standard of production, in the size of their permanent audience, 
some solution of that kind will undoubtedly be worked out. 

For a full evening’s performance there remain for Little Theatre 
production three classes of plays: First, published plays of two 
kinds, those on which there is no longer any copyright and which 
include, besides the classics, hundreds of worthwhile titles—plays like 
Fashion which only await an artist’s re-creation for success; and 
plays which have taken to covers because they seemed (not always, 
far from it, because they were) too literary for the stage. John Fer- 
guson, the Theatre Guild’s first success; Anne Pedersdotter, which 
Frederic McConnell carries in the fine repertory of the Cleveland 
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Playhouse, belong to this type. And the royalties on these so-called 
literary plays are usually easily arranged and adjustable to Little 
Theatre pocketbooks, because their finer quality does not add to their 
value as barter in modern marts. Next, there are Broadway profes- 
sional plays of by-gone years, of uneven artistic value, but usually 
rentable at from $25.00 to $50.00 for the first performance, with a 
price scaled for repetition. The third class are untried plays by new 
American playwrights. The unknown playwright often welcomes 
a try-out, even though the royalty is small, where he can see his play 
intelligently performed and make the alterations which almost every 
first play requires. Adding to our list of well-equipped playwrights 
is far from the least of the contributions that the Little Theatres can 
make to American life. 

When it comes to one-act plays the problem changes completely, 
since they are the natural food of the Little Theatre, and the author 
who wants to earn a living from his one-act plays must adapt his 
price to the pocketbooks of amateur organizations, making up in the 
quantity of performances for what he loses in the size of a single fee. 
One large publishing house that specializes in plays for amateur 
productions says there are a thousand performances of plays which 
it controls each week for forty weeks of each year. The importance 
of such a field as a revenue producer is hard to measure, and it is 
growing every day. —THEATRE ARTS recommends, as a general and 
by no means definite rule, the payment of $10.00 for one or two per- 
formances, and $25.00 for a week, on the theory that a single per- 
formance is not, except in special cases, to be recommended either 
for the good of the author or of the players. Many agents believe 
$10.00 a performance the fair charge for a play that is in demand. 
A few well-known playwrights want more, and can get more. And, 
on the other hand, some organizations with a small seating capacity, 
or where no admission is charged, or where the performance is edu- 
cational, or given as a benefit for some charity, cannot afford to pay 
even a $5.00 royalty, especially if it means three or four times over 
to make an evening’s bill. What can be done for them if the play- 
wright is not to be expected to do their charity, or share their theatre 
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burden, or to pay, even in a small part, for their children’s educa- 
tion? Itis a problem which certain publishers make a point of meet- 
ing by including plays on their list which can be bought simply for 
the price of the books, without royalty. While these non-royalty 
lists include most of the poorest plays in the world (you can number 
them by the thousands) they include also hundreds of worth-while 
plays, for which the author was willing, in lieu of royalty, to accept 
a definite and immediate purchase price. A little intelligent study 
of lists, a little freedom of mind and action, a willingness not to do 
what everyone else is doing, but to strike out a new road, will some- 
times avoid the need for undue royalties. One publisher says that 
plays, lifted from the non-royalty list because they were not called 
for as their worth warranted, immediately became popular when a 
royalty was charged. It is not wise to assume that the thing we can 
not afford is the thing we need most. A little more imagination, 
faith and creative vision would take away much of the struggle, and 
add greatly to the desirable plays in Little Theatre records. 


THE GOODMAN MEMORIAL 


By CORA JARRETT 


[KE Browning’s wise and weary cardinal who had known 

three and twenty leaders of revolts, and whose pulse refused 

to quicken over the twenty-fourth, the frequenter of our theatre 
is by this time more than usual ca’m when fresh trumpetings an- 
nounce that the American repertory theatre is with us at last. We 
have heard the fanfare so often! The hope that the season about 
to open at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre in 
Chicago may begin history of a different kind, therefore, may be 
partly based on the fact that it has a director who could never earn 
his salt or even his pepper with a trumpet; but it rests also on the 
nature of the experiment itself. 
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Most repertory theatres are commercial ventures. And when a 
commercial success comes in at the door, repertory flies out at the 
window. But the Goodman Memorial Theatre is not to be run for 
profit. Its beautiful playhouse is the munificent gift to the Chicago 
Art Institute of Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman in memory of 
their son, Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, well loved and mourned as 
man and playwright. Its initiator and director, Thomas Wood 
Stevens, organizer and former head of the department of drama at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, works for a 
professor’s salary for great love of his task, and has got together a 
company of co-workers who have a like spirit. This group func- 
tions like one of the ancient guilds: they act, they design and make 
costumes, they instruct the student actors and actresses who will 
graduate into the Repertory Company some day, they paint scenery, 
they do whatever comes to hand. They work incredible hours. 
Many of the company owe their ability to deal creatively with their 
art to previous training under Mr. Stevens in Carnegie Institute, 
learning to take a playhouse and play, and create theatre. 

The Goodman theatre’s house and “works” are almost too good 
to be true. The building itself is mostly under ground. Because 
the Chicago Art Institute lies in Grant Park, between Michigan 
Boulevard and the lake, and an ordinance forbids any new building 
to project more than a few feet above the ground level, the earth 
was hollowed out for this playhouse, of which one sees only an 
austere stone parapet from the boulevard. This constraint in ver- 
tical space gives to the auditorium, to whose foyer one descends by 
a broad staircase, very beautiful proportions, widening its width, 
and cutting down its height. The same constraint has called for the 
greatest ingenuity in design from architect and director, in con- 
struction and arrangement of equipment, as there is almost no room 
overhead ; and with sliding stages and specially designed machinery 
they have made this unique stage a technical miracle. 

, The plan of operation for the first season of the Goodman Me- 
morial Theatre is as follows: The Repertory Company of profes- 
sional actors and actresses will, from October to May, play not 
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fewer than four performances a week. Their opening programme, 
not yet fully decided on, is expected to be a special performance of 
selected plays by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman, followed in October 
by the public opening of the subscription season. They will give 
important standard and contemporary plays not previously shown 
in Chicago, a small number of classical revivals, and some new 
plays of merit and experimental interest. In the arrangements for 
subscriptions and for the sale of seats, preference is given to the 
members of the Chicago Art Institute, under whose auspices the 
theatre is operated, and they will have special privileges given 
them in the theatre itself. A low scale of prices is tentatively 
fixed; only enough to provide for a part of the expense. The com- 
pany includes Howard Southgate, Eula Guy, Hubbard Kirkpat- 
rick, Walton Pyre, Mary Agnes Doyle, Russell Spindler, Ellen 
Lowe, Helen Forrest, Josef Lararovici, Neal Caldwell, Bess Cath- 
eryn Johnson, Arvid Crandall, and others. 

















The Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre. 


Cooperating with the Repertory Company, and subordinate to it, 
will be the Studio Company, a group of students, not above forty in 
number, who come for a three years’ professional training in the 
theatre arts under Mr. Stevens and Mr. Howard Southgate. They, 
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too, will give a series of public performances in the theatre, and 
will be given opportunity to work with the Repertory Company as 
required. Close contact with the large and important school of 
the Art Institute should produce an unusual and interesting devel- 
opment in scene and costume design. A projected cooperative 
arrangement with Chicago University will add certain literary 
courses to the requirements, and candidates must comply with the 
university entrance rules before going into the tryout competition 
for admission to the Studio. Conditions so exacting ought to sift 
the applicants down to a group of real promise; and three years of 
work under Mr. Stevens’ lash and in close daily touch with a stock 
company of a sort that is unique in our theatrical history should 
take them very far. The donors, the director, and the well-wishers 
of this new type of art theatre school and laboratory are joined in 
the hope of realizing the spirit of the building’s inscription, taken 
from one of the eloquent poetic masques of Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman: “To restore the old visions, and to win the new.” 
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Cross-section of the Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
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The plaster dome, under con- 
struction at The Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, Chicago, 
is eighty feet wide, curving 
over the stage at a height of 
thirty feet. The proscenium 
opening is thirty-seven feet 
wide and twenty feet high, 
while the 165 foot expanse 
back of the curtain line gives 
space for two or three 32 foot 
wagon stages working from 
side to side. The ground 
plan below shows how car- 
penter shop, property rooms 
and paint frames are taken 
care of at the widest side of 
the stage, while the green- 
room is tucked into the 
space at the side of the audi- 
torium usually used for boxes. 

















A switchboard built into a trunk for convenience and portability. 
Devised and successfully used by George P. Junkin, Field Secretary 
of the Drama League of America,:it is a lighting unit easily within 
the means of Little Theatres. With the exception of the four 
350-watt slider-type dimmers, purchasable from any dealer in stage 
lighting equipment, the entire outfit cost only $67.60 and was 
assembled from the stock of an ordinary electrical shop. The 
switchboard is of the plugging type, providing for a series of sixteen 
1,000-watt stage circuits. Any of the four dimmers can be plugged 
into any of the stage circuits to dim the lights in that circuit. Small 
knob connections are provided to maintain the circuit at its full 
wattage when the dimmers are used on other circuits. In addition 
to the stage lights this switchboard provides for cue bells, etc. 
Portable switchboards on somewhat similar lines have been developed 
by Walter Hartwig and Bassett Jones; and Monroe Pevear is now 
at work on such a unit. 





LIGHTING 


By IRVING PICHEL 


HE problem of stage lighting is curiously unlike the other 
aesthetic problems of the theatre. The possibilities of expres- 
Siveness in acting, for example, are definitely limited by an 
instrument, the capacities of which, however great, are known and 
have been, in more than one instance, extended to their utmost. 
While there is an everlasting refreshment of experiment, technical 
study and approach to some sort of formal perfection in acting, 
it may well be—due simply to the mortality of actors and audiences 
—that the past has seen as great acting as the future shall ever know. 

It seems to us much the same with the stage and its scenery. The 
stages of the Greeks, the Globe, the Vieux-Colombier, set form 
above machine. Sandwiched between, the stages of Inigo Jones or 
the Bibienas, of Linnebach, Haseit, Strnad, or Norman Geddes, 
with their mechanical ingenuity, make architecture evanescent, or, 
at least, ductile. Both kinds of stage, most ancient or most mod- 
ern, aim at a certain goal which has been as clearly apprehended 
in the past as it is likely to be hereafter, save as machinery is more 
perfect in the future. 

Above all, as the actor has a body with just so many limbs and 
one familiarly featured face, the theatre has one body—auditorium 
and stage; their relations may apparently alter, but the one must 
always, somehow, be opposite the other. 

Light in the theatre is exempt from this kind of limitation, for 
the means of its production have just begun to develop. In the 
imagination, in the great and lesser lights of the universe, we have 
caught a glimpse of a goal. The pathway is, however, just begin- 
ning to open, and means for travelling it are unlimited in possibility. 

The art of stage lighting, unlike those of acting, architecture 
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(theatre), stage mechanics, scene design and painting, costume, has 
almost no history. Such history as it has, until the past two decades, 
is simply the history of artificial illuminants. And it may be noted 
that in the history of illumination the point when new chapters came 
to be written in the theatre was the moment when each and every 
source of light did not need to be hand tended. 

It is very little more than three hundred years ago that illumina- 
tion and the theatre had their first meeting. The Greeks played by 
the light of the sun. So did Shakespeare and his fellows. A torch 
on the stage of the Globe or the Swan indicated night, but did not 
illumine it. And it may be worth considering that light, in these 
ancient theatres—the light of the sun—did not reinforce the “mood” 
of play or scene, but mitigated it. Oedipus, his eyes streaming 
blood; or the wholesale slaughters of Elizabethan tragedies, must 
have seemed happily less terrible to an audience seated in the sun. 

It is true that before the theatre moved indoors, once and for all, 
plays were performed by artificial light—at court, in schools, in 
Renaissance gardens lighted by flares and pyrotechnics. Even a 
cursory reading of the stage directions of the masques of Ben Jon- 
son or James Shirley indicates frequent spectacular illumination. 
The methods of these elder technicians will some day be investi- 
gated and described. 

Generally, however, dependence was upon the same means by 
which the audience chamber was lighted—candles hung in chan- 
deliers. The lights above the stage might be lowered and those 
above the audience raised into a well, so that, during the action of 
the play, a differentiation between audience and stage might be 
effected. So, with slight modification, things remained for a cen- 
tury and a half. A row of candles along the edge of the stage, the 
first footlights, made the actors’ faces a little brighter. The sup- 
planting of the wax or tallow candle by an oil lamp gave a brighter 
light less in need of frequent tending, but did not change the em- 
phasis from simple illumination to effect. 

The introduction of gas, with its numerous burners placed along 
a feed pipe for borders and footlights, did more than make avail- 
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able for stage use a brighter, more easily handled light. It intro- 
duced as well the possibility of controlling the intensity of the light. 
The gasman became an important member of the stage crew. With 
the invention of the lime light for spotting and flooding, and the use 
of color which the lime made possible, the present-day situation 
sprang into being. The substitution of electricity for gas has done 
little to change the aims of stage lighting, though it has made avail- 
able a brighter and more flexibly controlled illuminant. The new 
instrument, however, added to the old, simple problem of illumina- 
tion one new aim which we may term generically “effect.” 

“Effect” aimed at the reproduction, through the control of light 
intensity and color, of the effect of the lights of nature. Illumina- 
tion, by the use of more or less scientifically constructed border 
reflectors, improved. Color circuits enabled the operator to flood 
the stage with light of any hue. Added to this general illumination, 
we have today a variety of lights which can be directed to a given 
area—floods, spot lights, large and small strip lights. 

Still, by and large, the lighting of the stage generally aims at the 
illusion of something other than a stage and the lights are made to 
give, as far as they can, the effect of a light source of wholly differ- 
ent physical properties. To a very slight degree, indeed, have the 
optics of the instrument now in hand been studied and the lighting 
machine used with reference to its inherent capacities. It should be 
possible, with a little ingenuity, to devise a machine far better 
adapted to the imitation of natural light, if that is to be the aim of 
stage lighting. ‘The discarded Fortuny system and some of its 
modifications do, in fact, approach the illusion-ideal far more suc- 
cessfully than our border-flood-spot system. Every producer recog- 
nizes the uselessness of the machinery we have as an illusion ma- 
chine. Accordingly, we find every fair-sized production making 
almost no use of the stage switchboard or equipment, but carrying 
its own switchboard, dimmer box, specially constructed borders and 
junction boxes. Big travelling shows which depend upon scenic 
effect, like the various Follies, use nothing belonging to the theatre 
in which they play except the electric current. 
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On the other hand, where sheer illusion is not the aim, the devices 
we have are being found capable of almost any demand that can 
be made of them, and, moreover, invention proceeds at a vastly 
more rapid stride when the artist or inventor seeks to apply the laws 
governing optic machinery and not to imitate the sun by means of 
light sources and lenses governed by different physical principles. 
As witness, we have had added to the resources of the stage X-ray 
type reflectors, parabolic reflector spots and, above all, the Clavilux 
of Thomas Wilfred, which is almost unexplored in its potentialities. 

Lights, as used in the theatre, whether for illusion “effects” or for 
more arbitrary ends, fall into two classes, diffused and directed. In 
the first class are all border lights and footlights, strips, floods. In 
the second belong the various types of spots, which, by the use of 
lenses or reflectors, aim to bring the light rays toward parallel. 

For a modern equipment, border lights are almost an anach- 
ronism, unless they are divided, not only into color circuits, but 
into sections so that the stage may be lighted sectionally. Even then 
the only border light that has any general usefulness is the first 
border, sometimes called the concert border. It is from this unit, 
or a corresponding location, that the main light in an interior scene 
using a ceiling must come. And most carefully lighted modern pro- 
ductions substitute for the first border of the theatre a pipe batten, 
from which are hung various units—spots and floods—directed to 
the particular areas of the stage at which light is desired. The 
further advantage of this arrangement is that each light may be 
colored at will and a far subtler variety of hue as well as intensity 
achieved than if the stage is lighted solidly with one color from an 
evenly diffusing unit. 

I attempted to meet the need for an instrument of more varied 
control by having constructed for The Playhouse at Berkeley a 
border light made up of twenty-four separate compartments, contain- 
ing two 100-watt lamps, each on a separate switch and separate 
dimmer. The lights were grouped on four main switches, each con- 
trolling six lights. Thus, the lamps could be burned as four cir- 
cuits, each of different color, or the lights could be used selectively. 
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Not only is it possible to light the stage in six different areas, but the 
intensity of both light and color in each field may be varied at will. 
The control board and dimmer bank is compactly built and occu- 
pies a space 30 inches high by 4% feet long. 

A later border, designed for a theatre in California, is built on 
the same principle, so far as control is concerned, but substitutes 
parabolic reflectors for the whorled type, so that each light unit is 
in effect a soft edge spot. When all of a given color are lighted the 
fields overlap to give a continuous diffused illumination. In the 
present building of The Playhouse, though the same control board 
is in use, the border light has been abandoned. Instead, the only 
fixed equipment used is a conduit pipe with twenty-four condulets, 
wired, like the border, in four circuits of six outlets each, each out- 
let being further controlled by a cut-out switch. Such lights as may 
be desired for a given production are clamped to the pipe wherever 
needed. This gives complete flexibility of equipment and retains 
the organized, diagrammed control. Nowhere else on the stage is 
there any fixed equipment of any sort. The need for overhead light 
is supplied by hanging from pipe battens 1,000-watt hanging lights 
or spots wherever they are desired. 

It is, in fact, the arrangement and organization of the control sys- 
tem—the switchboard and dimmers—that constitute the heart of the 
lighting problem, rather than the sort of equipment to be used. 
Some grouping of lights, by sizes, locations, or colors, is necessary. 
I have found it most convenient to relate switches with reference to 
light sources, and to base the subdivisions of main switch controls 
upon definitely plotted fields of illumination. 

Thus, it is seen that there are certain places on the stage where 
lights may most advantageously be placed—the front edge of the 
stage for footlights, when they are used, a bridge crossing the stage 
behind and above the proscenium arch, a tower at each side of the 
stage directly behind the proscenium, stand lights right and left at 
the front, middle and back of the stage, and overhead lights at the 
center and back of the stage for lighting interior scenes, and a cer- 
tain number of specified sources in the auditorium. 
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Each of these locations should be provided with adequate pockets 
to provide current for the maximum number of lights to be used 
there. Each location should be represented on the switchboard by 
a main switch, and each outlet at the location by a subsidiary switch. 
Each circuit coming from an outlet should have a dimmer. With the 
interlocking mechanism the particular grouping of dimmers is more 
or less immaterial, so long as the sequence in which they are placed 
has some logical reference to the lights they control. It may be 
found most convenient to arrange them from left to right in the 
order in which the lights are placed from front to back of the stage. 
Thus, a light plugged into the ninth pocket, stage right, will be con- 
trolled by dimmer number nine of the group wired to stage right 
pockets. Another group controls stage left pockets, another the 
proscenium bridge, etc. 

In an ideally designed board, the dimmer control is related to 
the switch for the same circuit. In the Locke remote-control board 
the board is made up of small panels, each having the two switch 
handles with the dimmer handle between them. In the new Safety- 
‘Controlite designed by Claude Seaman for the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, switch handle and corresponding dimmer han- 
dle are also vertically adjacent. A board of this sort, however, must 
be built completely at the time of installation. Most young theatres 
are in the position of having to get along in the early stages with a 
somewhat limited equipment, to be added to later. In cases of this 
kind, it is better, perhaps, to set the dimmer bank above the board. 

In its design, then, the switchboard will present a ground plan 
of the stage, right hand lights controlled at the right side of the 
board, left at the left, and other lights arranged vertically from top 
to bottom in their order from front to back of the stage. 

The vertical board is by no means ideal. As switches are reduced 
in size, or, rather, as electricians consent to use finger-operated 
rather than hand-operated controls, boards can be reduced in size 
and built flat, or at a desk slant. There is no mechanical reason why 
an entire stage may not be controlled from a console no larger than 
that of the Clavilux. Remote control switches need be no larger 
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Ralph Steiner 


All work and no play is not the routine of a successful 
dramatic school. At the Cherry Lane Theatre this 
spring, the Inter-Theatre Arts School of Acting and 
Play Production mounted a revue of its own called 
Cherry Pie, with the name of its playhouse in mind. 
Joseph Mullen, as art director, working with Eleanor 
Shaler as his model, took full advantage of the possi- 
bilities for heightening offered in the Zuloaga finale. 





Jozef Wojtowicz 


The imaginative use of simple means and good 
lighting made of the Stained-glass Window one ot 
the most effective scenes in The Winged Soul, a 
spectacle by Marie Warren Potter, celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Wellesley 
College. The five simple arches of the background 
afford interesting opportunities for both lighting 
and grouping without proving cumbersome to the 
changes demanded by the many scenes of the pageant. 








LIGHTING 


than a typewriter key, and dimmer control should be achieved by a 
small calibrated dial, like a radio dial. The invention of a dimmer 
of variable capacity might reduce the number of dimmers needed. 

The type of installation we have suggested here implies a new 
starting point when we come actually to light the scene. With a 
definite system of fixed lights, one turns on the lights and then 
modifies them according to his judgment of the requirements, pic- 
torial or emotional, of the given scene. 

With equipment to be set as needed, the starting point is not full 
light, but darkness. The scene that is designed for its own sake 
must be illuminated for its own sake. Light modified in intensity, 
color and direction is a concomitant of the picture. 

With the stage or scene designed for the player, and the player 
only, this is not so. It is without meaning when the actor is absent 
from it. And so, without the actor, it needs no visibility. It is not 
a scene to draw an admiring gasp from an audience when the curtain 
rises upon it, whether the stage stands empty or not. 

With such a scene—and it is the only sort of scene we care to 
consider for the time, as the painters and picture makers can offer 
all the guidance needed where the other sort is to be used—with 
this scene the light enters with the actor. If he is to be “discov- 
ered,” he is discovered in light. If he enters, he enters with light, 
unless the dramatist brings him from darkness. It needs much 
study, however, to be certain whether the living part of the produc- 
tion, the actor, should ever enter into an empty light. In the type 
of scene we consider, wherein our lights are used according to their 
own capacities, and not as simulacra of the sun, the scene (visible 
only when there is light) is dead when the human being is absent. 
The only light, perhaps, into which an actor should enter from 
darkness is a light occupied by another player or group of players. 

Does not this begin to reveal an entire technique for the lighting 
of the scene? The light shall be where people are. 

And where are the people? Placed in groups or attitudes which 
convey a sense of their emotional relationships. Grouping is never 
merely pictorial composition. It is a sort of geometry, outlining the 
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patterns established by the relations of the characters of the play. 
They are the points of the diagram. The lines connecting the points 
image the lines of force drawn from person to person, some strong, 
some weak. Visualized in terms of light, these points and these lines 
indicate to us the position of light sources, the directions of the 
beams and their intensities. Some indication of their color we may 
find, too, in the degree to which we are sensitive to the relation be- 
tween color and emotion. 

The lights should move, too. Not with the violent swing of the 
musical comedy front spot (though this has its uses, at times) but 
fading away or becoming dim in the area the player leaves and 
brightening before him. 

Now, this is an abstract statement, and so, bare and incomplete, as 
abstractions are. But the director can carry the doctrine further. 
There are times when the background counts, as environment to 
shape character or action, and it must be visible to the degree in which 
it has significance. But always this significance is given the en- 
vironment by the people who have been in it or are to come into it. 
The form of the mountain is interesting (dramatically) when a man 
looks at it, climbs it, is crushed by it. It may be personalized, and 
to the degree in which it is it enters into the scheme of lighting. 

This brings us, in the long run, to naturalistic lighting and the 
naturalistic background. As far as the picture has human connota- 
tions, it asks a loving light to reveal the place of man in nature. 
Farther than this, it is not necessary to go. The imitation of the 
appearance of the world at large is for painters. 

If light is gauged by the players, their numbers, the extent and 
rapidity of their movements, the patterns their relative positions 
and their movements trace, there is no danger either of overlight- 
ing or underlighting the scene. It is not necessary or particularly 
expressive to imitate the color of sunlight or moonlight, as such. 
The important matter today, as in the first theatres, is that the play- 
ers shall be visible. Our advantage over the ancients, who had only 
the sun, is that we can reveal the player and eliminate anything that 
does not pertain to him in the scene he dominates. 
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The rhythmical difficulties of Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka held no terrors for a group of 
Ninth Grade pupils of the Fairmount High 
School of Cleveland, who, under the direc- 
tion of Winifred H. Mills, Art Instructor 
at the High School, and Arthur W. 
Quimby, Assistant Curator of Music at 
the Museum, converted this ballet into a 
marionette performance at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Miss Mills has de- 
veloped marionette technique among her 
pupils to a remarkable extent. With the 
exception of adult assistance at the piano, 
the students were responsible for the entire 
performance. ‘They designed the sets and 
costumes and printed the programmes, and 
the marionettes in each case were made by 
their manipulators—some of them with 
extraordinary _ skill. Petrouchka, the 
Moor, and the Ballerina (at the right) 
are peculiarly well adapted to their lead- 
strings. A school board with more than 
usual enlightenment has seen the educa- 
tional value of this work and gives aca- 
demic credit for it. 
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L. W. Collings. 


THE LOBERO THEATRE 


When José Lobero, a wandering musician, drifted up the California coast to 
Santa Barbara in the early ’60s the city was an irregular group of one-story adobe 
houses, dominated by the long Mission, and backed by mountains, containing a 
vague promise of gold. Finding no real gathering place for the townspeople, Lobero, 
in his impractical, impulsive way, conceived the dream of a theatre which should be 
a mecca for art on the South Coast. He purchased one of the largest adobe build- 
ings in California, the Sebastopol, once used as a school. ‘To this he added a huge 
stage, a tiny row of boxes, a horseshoe balcony with pewlike benches, and a preten- 
tious foyer. The house, with its old-world charm, became a centre for all sorts of 
musical and dramatic fétes, until, many years after, it was replaced in the city’s 
life by the Potter theatre and forgotten. When in their second season the Com- 
munity Arts Players felt the need of their own theatre, they fixed upon the pic- 
turesque Lobero as the solution for a community playhouse. The theatre could be 
bought for the value of the land and the building renovated, and seemed to offer 
all the players could wish for. A whirlwind campaign was enthusiastically staged, 
and $120,000 was raised in six weeks. But after the old theatre was once acquired 
it was found that very little of it could be used in a safe modern playhouse. Accord- 
ingly, the walls were pulled down and a new structure was erected on the site. 

The new Lobero, designed by George Washington Smith in the Spanish style 
with red-tiled roofs, stately pillars springing from a warm brick terrace, arcaded 
facade and towering stage house, visible all over the valley, has the air of a casino 
of old Spain. Its interior is tinted in warm buff with amber-globed bracket lights 
and nile-green hangings, and the ceiling is decorated in small blocks of colored 
mosaic. But as its finest possession the theatre has an excellent stage equipment, 






























George Washington Smith, architect. 


commodious sets of dressing rooms, modern lighting apparatus and a roomy, work- 
able stage. Its auditorium, without a balcony, seats 630. To this new Lobero in 
August, 1924, came the Community Arts Players, a group organized in 1920, which 
had affliated with an Art School, a Music department and a Plans and Planting 
Branch in 1922 to form the Community Arts Association of Santa Barbara. One 
of the peculiar problems of the organization is the transient character of the city’s 
population, bringing as it does a constantly changing stream of personality and 
talent, and sometimes professional players, glad to help with the success of com- 
munity work. Under the leadership of Nina Moise (now resigning to enter the 
professional field) these factors have been made the most of to the advantage of 
the theatre. Even during the four years she directed the players in the inadequate 
Potter theatre her work has had as its peculiar contribution a perfection of ensemble. 

The opening of the Lobero was celebrated by a two weeks’ run of The Beggar 
on Horseback. During the 1924-25 season the Players gave The Circle, The 
Torchbearers, Fanny's First Play, Liliom, The Hottentot, The Green Goddess 
and Outward Bound. In their five years of work thirty-three full-length plays 
have been produced and nineteen one-act plays. Among the most successful of the 
former group have been Pelléas and Mélisande, Dear Brutus, Enter Madame, The 


Bad Man, R. U. R., and You Never Can Tell. 
CurisTINe T. Curtis. 











Draperies skillfully arranged and lighted suggested 
the witches’ scene in Gordon Davis’ production of 
Macbeth, at Stanford University, California. Mr. 
Davis, one of the most industrious of the producers 
on the Coast, has developed an active Little Thea- 
tre at Stanford, offering a repertory varied enough 
to include Polly with a Past, R. U. R. and 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. 








THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
THE WORLD 


HE most interesting feature of the year’s growth has been the 

way in which the whole Little Theatre Movement, so-called, has 

gradually divided itself into certain distinct forms following 
fairly closely the lines of the three experimental groups in New York which 
have been pathfinders. There are theatres which, like the Theatre Guild, 
are trying to make plays for an intelligent audience pay as well as plays 
for morons—an intellectual and economic rather than an aesthetic prob- 
lem, but distinctly an experimental theatre problem none the less. _Fol- 
lowing the lead of the Provincetown Players there are groups formed for 
the express purpose of developing artists in the theatre—actors, play- 
wrights, directors, designers—by giving them a chance to work rol in 
an experimental workshop before an audience interested in aesthetic ex- 
periment. ‘There are, too, an increasing number of groups trying, like 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, to make the theatre a power in communal 
life by the sheer force of its own attraction and achievement, and begin- 
ning to reap, as the Neighborhood is reaping, the rare harvest of progress, 
permanence and creative enthusiasm that seems to be a by-product of 
communal association in the arts. There are, of course, certain theatres 
which are going their own way. The Cleveland Playhouse, for instance, 
under the direction of Frederic McConnell, will not quite fit into any- 
body’s scheme. Although it began entirely under the impulse of an 
amateur group and with all the hall-marks of the experimental theatre, 
it is amateur today only in the sense in which Shaw distinguishes the artist 
and the trade, including real amateurs among the artists. It has a reper- 
tory of which any foreign repertory theatre could be proud. Its direction 
is expert, its actors, most of whom have had long training, although they 
have not been in the professional theatre, are both craftsmen and artists. 
They have built up an audience that is intelligently their own. Their per- 
formances make money, and plans are under way for a new, complete 
theatre. It stands among the few but vital exceptions to the rule. 

Little theatres have grown into big theatres this year. When the 
Theatre Guild, professional in practically all of its aspects, entered their 
new playhouse, which has a seating capacity of 914 and carried with 
them an established subscription audience of ‘15,000, they passed out of 
the ranks of the experimental theatre whose leaders in time and in many 
points of experiment they have been for seven years. At the other end 
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of the continent, the Pasadena Community Playhouse has also gone into 
a fine new theatre, seating 820 people and concerning which an enthusi- 
astic publicity director supplies the following entertaining figures: Besides 
the stage and auditorium there are 60 
rooms of various sizes with 22 inter- 
phones connecting the departments; the 
switchboard on the stage weighs 12,000 
pounds with 1,500 wires controlling the 
electrical equipment, and so on. But 
community theatres only really begin their 
experiment when they have a building and 
equipment adequate for their social force, 
so in spite of its size and its pounds and 
its available watts, the Pasadena Play- 
house, under the direction of Gilmor 
Brown, may still be counted on for leader- 
ship for many years. Between these two, 
both in the matter of actual geography 
and in the character of their organization, 
hundreds of theatres have established 
<= themselves more or less actively as a part 
Wharf Theatre, Provincetown. of their community life. Many of them 
are in the colleges, carrying forward what 
Granville Barker called America’s great contribution to the theatre, the 
actual study of its component arts. 

In the matter of repertories, buildings, equipment, direction, in every- 
thing, in fact, except permanence, some of the best of these college theatres 
have the quality of the art theatre and have achieved the same importance 
in their communities that art theatres would have. In fact, it is an interest- 
ing comment on the situation that the Little Theatre item which most 
often attracted the headlines in the news this winter was the endowment 
of a theatre and school of the drama in the Yale School of Fine Arts 
under George Pierce Baker, founder of the 47 Workshop at Harvard. 





_ 
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Alexander Dean, Associate Professor of Dramatic Literature in North- 
western University and Director of the North Shore Theatre Guild of 
Evanston, is trying the interesting experiment of co-ordinating all the 
dramatic interests of the community and turning them into a single chan- 
nel. He has succeeded in organizing a non-professional company of fifty 
actors and a subscription membership of over four thousand people. Eight 
dollars, which is the price of membership, entitles each subscriber to two 
tickets for four regular performances and three productions of the 
Northwest Playshop. The plays this year were distinctly of the profes- 
sional theatre—Pinero’s The Enchanted Cottage, Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion, 
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Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound and Philip Barry’s The Youngest. These, 


besides the performances in Evanston, were carried over a regular circuit 
of six North Shore towns, with Chicago itself on the list for next year. 


Taking the Little Theatre on tour has, under the lead of the Carolina 
Playmakers, become an established habit. Mr. Koch, not satisfied with 
taking native plays written by his students at the University of North 
Carolina to the people of the theatreless towns of his own state, has gone 
on to success in a tri-state tour. Lowa University, under E. C. Mabie, 
has bettered this lead in one respect by keeping a series of plays—includ- 
ing a group of the classics—in repertory and ready at any time for out- 
side bookings. C. M. Wise, of the Dramatic Club of Teachers’ College 
(Kirksville, Missouri), takes a single play to 28 towns over the Missouri 
Little Theatre Circuit, a tour of 3,000 miles, including cities like St. Louis 
and towns whose only auditorium is the one-room school, with gasoline 
lamps to light the players. The Minnesota Masquers, Lester Raines 
director, during their vacation were able to carry on tour four plays from 
the regular theatre: Captain Applejack, Kismet, Intimate Strangers and 
You and I. The Dramatic Club of Ottawa University, Kansas, toured 
Turn to the Right. The Penn State Players made four tours during the 
year; Sock and Buskin of Brown University encourages an enlivening ex- 
change by taking Androcles to Wellesley. So the list grows. 


The Washington Square Players of New York University, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Randolph Somerville, has what amounts to a per- 
manent company—several of the leading players having stayed on after 
completing their college courses—which enables them to carry in their 
repertory this very demanding list of plays: Mrs. Bumpstead Leigh, A Suc- 
cessful Calamity, Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, You Never Can Tell, Magic, Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, A Pair of Sixes, Belinda and Mr. Pim Passes By. The 
distinct advance in the character of the plays used by Little Theatres which 
this repertory indicates is shown over and over again in this year’s pro- 
grams. The one-act plays are distinctly better in quality and in variety, and 
almost all the established groups are battling with long plays that are 
worth their mettle. Here, for instance, are half a dozen repertories 
chosen fairly at random, across the country: At the Playhouse in Berkeley, 
presided over by Irving Pichel, there were He Who Gets Slapped, The 
Mistress of the Inn, The Devil’s Disciple, The Way of the World, Peer 
Gynt, with the addition of a new play called Ladies’ Change, by Everett 
Glass, and a Playhouse Follies. The Boston Theatre Guild announces for 
next season Juno and the Paycock, by Sean O’Casey; The Burning Briar- 
bush, by Oskar Kokoschka (which sounds interesting) ; Makers of Light, 
by Frederick L. Day; Trelawny of the Wells, Copeau’s House Into Which 
We Are Born (which, with Liliom, R. U. R., Charles Brooks’ Wappin’ 
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Wharf and Philip Barry’s You and IJ, is becoming increasingly popular 
with the Little Theatres). The three ‘long plays on the Peoria Players’ 
list are The Tragedy of Nan, Caesar and Cleopatra and Liliom. In 
Hillsdale, Michigan, the college Dramatic 
Club, under Sawyer Falk, played Seven 
Keys to Baldpate, What Every Woman 
Knows, Nothing but the Truth, R. U. R. 
and The Tempest. Almost the best rec- 
ord for combined quantity and quality was 
made by the Cornell Dramatic Club, un- 
der A. M. Drummond, who, each week- 
end for the entire college season, presented 
either a bill of one-acts, or a three-act play, 
including The Storm, The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, The Playboy of 
the Western World, The House Into 
Which We Are Born, Wappin’ Wharf, 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Ricardo and Vi- 
ola and a first translation into English of 
Cervantes’ The Jealous Guardian. 
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The Eastman Theatre at Rochester, 
dedicated to music and motion pictures, has 
been, since its founding, one of the busiest centres devoted to the arts. The 
School of Music, of Opera, of Ballet, the orchestra, experiments in light- 
ing and pantomime and special motion pictures like the U F A Siegfried, 
which had its first American performance there, have attracted to Rochester 
some of the world’s most interesting and eager workers, men who were not 
quite satisfied with things done while there might be more experimental 
things to do. All of this gives added importance to the announcement that 
a School of Dance and Dramatic Action is to be added to the group under 
the direction of Rouben Mamoulian, because neither music nor motion pic- 
tures nor opera seemed quite able to complete itself without this training in 
rhythmics and dramatic interpretation. If the Greeks had had organiza- 
tions of this kind, such a school would certainly have formed part of their 
system, since it unites the studies of music, drama and the dance, which, in 
Greek thought, were always part of the same idea. And which in our 
thought are—wherever training in the arts is taken seriously—re-establish- 
ing their unity. The Eastman group has added a school of dance and 
drama to complete their music, while other theatres are thinking seriously 
of adding schools of music and the dance to complete their drama. 


For the second time, the Dallas Little Theatre, under the direction of 
Oliver Hinsdell, went back home this Spring, carrying with them the first 
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The long sweep of shadows marked the movement 
of Colin Campbell Clements’ The Haiduc, in the 
production of the Gloucester Players, an active 
Summer organization, offering Expressing Willie, 
The House Into Which We Are Born and Can- 
dida on their bill this year, as well as a number of 
marionette performances under the direction of 
Robert Henderson of the Univers.ty of Michigan. 





Lyle’s Studio 


The Town Theatre of Columbia, South Carolina, repre- 
sents a progressive Southern experiment with the Little 
Theatre. Six years ago Daniel Reed, now the director of 
the theatre, was invited to Columbia to give a reading of 
Dunsany’s plays before the Drama Club. The meeting re- 
sulted in the foundation of the Town Theatre and Mr. 
Reed was invited to return to Columbia to head it. The 
new theatre, which opened in December, has already 700 
subscribers and the close co-operation of both the University 
of South Carolina and the local press. One newspaper 
offers a $200.00 annual prize for original plays, and the 
winning manuscript is insured a production at the theatre. 
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prize in the New York Little Theatre Tournament. Naturally, Dallas was 
proud of them. Better still, Dallas understands and appreciates, more 

|) than most cities, what their work means. Here is an extract 
@ | from an editorial by John McGinnis of the Dallas Morning 
News: “It may not be amiss to inquire the why and where- 
fore of this success. Is it not that the Little Theatre is in 
a sincere way the indigenous product of our own life and 
manners ? 


“It is no mere coincidence that both of the plays with which 
the Little Theatre won its New York successes were about 
Southern life. The writer of this comment carried away 
from the Dallas performance of The No ’Count Boy three 
| deep and lasting impressions. The first was that Paul Green 
Grinnell Col- rejects both the traditional and the grotesque in his interpre- 

lege, lowa tation of negro life, and in doing so has produced a play of 
simple tragic beauty. The second was that Mrs. Knight’s masterly eer 
acterization could have resulted only from her shrewd and sympathetic 
observation of the wash-women and servant girls she has seen from child- 
hood in Dallas back yards and kitchens. The third impression is in some 
measure the result of the first two—it is that the materials of art lie imme- 
diately about us. If the young would-be artists—poets, novelists, painters, 
playwrights and actors—are to do any work of real and abiding worth, 
they should set a discerning and sympathetic eye upon the people they live 
among, and pay only a modicum of attention, chiefly for technical instruc- 
tion, to what artists are doing elsewhere. 

“There is every reason for the faith that the Dallas Little Theatre has 
only begun a long and eventful history in interpretation of us and our life 
to ourselves. It is to furnish for our community its opportunity for esthetic 
experiment and artistic self-expression. It will need and 
deserve an encore of the generous support it has had.” 








And, speaking of tournaments, which throve this 
winter in various forms, in New York and Denver and 
Saginaw, Michigan, two organizations are already 
announcing them for next year. The Boston Little 
Theatre Players, Raymond Gilbert director, has in- 
vited all the groups of his state to participate in a 
tournament to be held in the Peabody Playhouse in 
Charles Street, Boston, unless too many groups re- 
spond, when a regular theatre will be secured. And 
the Penn State Players, under Arthur Cloetingh, are : 
already busily at work organizing the various units of “a"couver an- 
the state dramatic federation, which is their special ounces Alice in 
contribution to harmony in theatric endeavor. Wonderland 
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By their sites ye shall know them seems to have been taken as a text 
by the builders of Community Theatres recently, just as it has long been 
for theatre-builders abroad. The location of the playhouse of almost 
any European city is by its dignity and prominence a mark of its state 
recognition and importance in the community. In America the Library 
and the Art Museum, where there is one, have already begun to be pivotal 
civic centres. But the theatre, as a privately owned business venture, fac- 
ing the heavy taxations of strategic property, has been unable to follow 
their lead. Recently, however, Community playhouses have become mat- 
ters of civic pride and importance, and before another year has passed, if 
reports are not over-optimistic, theatres will be built in a dozen cities, on 
sites worthy of their work. Plans are already under foot for an art 
theatre for the Peoria Players. The Women’s College of Brown Univer- 
sity is finishing a fine new theatre, fully equipped, for The Komians, the 
college Dramatic Club. The Players, of Providence, under Henry Ames 
Barker, have a committee on new theatre building which they seem to 
have well earned by a long career, fine standards, a repertory of excep- 
tional variety and interest, and the part they have played in building up, 
and tying together all dramatic interest in Providence. In Pittsburgh, too, 
under the auspices of the Drama League, there is a committee on a com- 
munity theatre, which has the advantage of a live means of communica- 
tion, the Drama League Review, edited by Elmer Kenyon, to keep the 
various groups of the cit informed of each other’s activities, and awake 
to their common aim. maha has a community playhouse group and is 
beginning to think of a theatre. A fund for a Little Theatre is growing 
at the Wilson College of Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. The University 
of Colorado Dramatic Club has—if not a new—at least a remodelled the- 
atre, equipped from the profits of its own performances. 


A group of players sustained and controlled entirely by the Central 
Labor Council of Portland, Oregon, and all of whose members belong 
to the families of union men, is one of the live organizations in the West. 
The dramatic work is under the direction of Doris Smith of the Ellison- 
White Conservatory, and their program is illuminating, including Susan 
Glaspell’ s Inheritors; Lady Gregory's Spreading the News; Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan, and The Importance of Being Earnest, An Enemy of the 
People, Neighbors and The Land of Heart's Desire. 


A complete children’s theatre, in which actors, audience, scene painters, 
costume-makers, etc., are all in their teens, is the Children’s Playhouse of 
Mohican Colony at Peekskill, New York, of which Moritz Jagendorf is 
the director. The Playhouse has run for three summers, and, as a result 
of their work, Brentano’s has published a volume of one-act plays for 
young folks, produced at the playhouse, and next spring will bring out a 
collection of their acted pantomimes. 
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The Importance of Being Rhythmic, by Jo Pennington. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons: New York. 


AQUES-DALCROZE in his important book, Rhythm, Music and 
Education, published in 1921, gave an account of the development 
of his ideas through 25 years of work—how, as a teacher of music, 

he found it necessary to develop a new means of instilling the basis of 
music, which is rhythm, into some of his pupils; how he found rhythm, 
not only an important aid to education, but an education in itself in all the 
arts and as an aid to life; how, through a series of experiments in Geneva, 
in Hellerau, in London, in Paris, he developed his school of eurythmics, 
and how his theories have spread through the world, and grown deeper 
and wider in his own mind. In her book on The Importance of Being 
Rhythmic, Jo Pennington, a devoted follower of Dalcroze, recasts his 
book in simpler, shorter form, general, where Dalcroze is specific, as a 
sort of guide-book to those who are interested in the theories of eurythmics 
and as a handbook to those who are working at its practice. For all 
artists, this study of the mental and spiritual growth that comes from an 
understanding of the relative values of symmetry of movement, accent, 
meter, rhythm, is valuable; for actors it has a varied use, and more espe- 
cially for non-professional actors who have not—through long training 
or experience—developed that first material of their own art, which is 
their body. How to perfect this medium, to control it, to increase its 
range, to use it in relation to the material which fellow actors bring to 
their work, to harmonize it with music and dance and the work of other 
actors in the group makes stimulating reading. The photographs in the 
book are supplemented by the very valuable drawings of Paul Thevanez, 
who did more to illustrate intelligibly in line the Dalcroze theory of 


eurythmics than almost anybody else. 
FREDERICK MorTON. 


The Art of Make-Up, by Helena Chalmers. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany: New York. 

It is not an assumption to call make-up an art. One of the important 
subsidiary arts of the theatre, it is as much a part of characterization as 
gesture or the use of the voice or movement. It has a technique of its 
own and a craft of its own, and while an actor with an inherent gift for 
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make-up and an intuitive sense of when a make-up is good and complete 
and correct will always have more success than one without this equip- 
ment who simply learns the craft, still there is the craft to be learned, and 
it is a great aid, especially to the amateur. Miss Chalmers, who as in- 
structor of make-up at the American Academy of Dramatic Arts and at 
Columbia University, has had a wide experience, treats her material in 
the simplest and most useful, if not always the most creative, way, and 
her book should be at the right hand of every little theatre worker, as well 
as the beginner in the professional theatre. What stage make- -up is 
necessary, what materials to use, how to distinguish the characterizations 
of age and nationality are some of the chief points considered in detail. 


The Gaiety Stage Door, by James Jupp. Small, Maynard and Company. 


To the Londoner, particularly to the devotee of the lighter forms of 
theatrical entertainment, this book of anecdotes and personalities will be 
a mine of interest. James Jupp, from his coign of vantage at the stage 
door of the Gaiety, where he was door-keeper for some thirty years, has 
watched the coming and going of a generation of “artistes’’ and has 
recorded innumerable incidents concerning the denizens and hangers-on 
of London’s show world. It is a book of gossip devoid of malice and 
colored by a warm-hearted loyalty to the Gaiety and its ““Guv’nor,” George 
Edwardes. 


Actors and Others, by Roland Young. Pascal Covici: Chicago, Illinois. 


Actors and Others is a book of lively caricatures of some of the men 
and women who add life to the hours along Broadway. People always 
say of Roland Young’s caricatures that they are like his acting, which finds 
the essential of a character and draws it, gayly and completely, with the 
necessary dramatic heightening and not too much detail. It is an easy 
criticism and, strangely enough, it is true, at least so far as it goes. Mr. 
Young’s acting, however, being the subject of his larger devotion, is better 
than his drawing. 








Signets of the Minnesota Masquers, Plays and Players 
of Philadelphia and the Irvine Players of New York. 
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AMI MALI HICKS 


PAINTER OF COSTUMES, PROPERTIES, AND FABRICS 
FOR THE THEATRE 


The technical distinction between the processes of painting and dye- 
ing is that painting is the application of an adhesive pigment to 
almost any kind of surface, whereas dyeing consists of actually 
coloring the substance with soluble dyestuffs. 


Workshop at 141 East 17th Street, New York 


Telephone Stuyvesant 0706 





ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Firebrand Hamlet 
Ceesar and Cleopatra Wild Duck 


Czarina 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 











Fal Always in Stock | 
< LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE: 


or 






a 


2 POLL: 






We shall be glad to design 


| ALIGHT FOR YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE 


‘+ It may become one of our Standard Units 





ZX. Send for Catalog 
WR ALL LAL LLL OU) CL 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.Nnc 
334. WEST 44TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Contemporary 
Plays 


Selected and edited by 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
and JACK R. CRAWFORD 


The best of the modern drama in one 
handy volume—sixteen plays by Elmer 
Rice, Eugene O’Neill, Owen Davis, Rachel 
Crothers, Maugham, Drinkwater . and 
others. $4.50 


Chief British 
Dramatists 


Edited by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS and 
PAUL ROBERT LIEDER 


Twenty-five plays from the Middle Ages 
to the close of the Nineteenth Century. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 











The 


Drama-Gram 


Our monthly house-organ is de- 
voted entirely to plays and players. 
We make no charge for it, nor for 
our new 128-page catalogue, which 
contains the descriptions of more 
than 1,000 plays, both American and 
English. 


These are popular: 


EXPRESSING WILLIE KISMET 

39 East JANE CLEGG 

Mary THE THIRD Davin BALLARD 

THE MAKROPOULOS ENCHANTED COTTAGE 
SECRET BANTAM V. C. 

THe Mo.tiusc THE New York IDEA 


MonstEUuR BEAUCAIRE 


WaLTER H. BAKER COMPANY 
41 Winter Street, Dept. T, Boston 





Editorially 
Speaking 


THe Way To Success 

A royal road to success in the theatre is 
what everyone is looking for, There is only 
one way we know to achieve it, one way, 
which, if experience counts for anything, may 
be taken as “sure fire.” It is (and we give it 
in confidence) to join the staff of THEATRE 
Arts MontuHiy as Associate Editor. Shel- 
don Cheney did it, and helped to guide the 
Actors’ Theatre for two years in mapping 
out their course. Kenneth Macgowan did 
it, and is director of the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. 
having a play produced at the Provincetown 
Theatre and one by the London Stage Soci- 


Stark Young did it, and, besides 


ety, he is the author of Glamour, the most 
discussed theatre book of the year. Ashley 
Dukes did it, and within a single year (that’s 
hardly playing fair, is it?) is the author of 
one of London’s biggest dramatic suc- 
cesses, The Man with a Load of Mischief, 
which Frank Adams calls “the best written 
and best acted play I have seen in a long 
time.” John Mason Brown is on his way 
to it, and before he steps over the threshold 
he is reprinted in The Literary Digest, and 
is on the lecture list of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum next year. 

There are so many things we want to do 
with THEARTE Arts that cost more money 
than we can afford to spend, special num- 
bers, pictures in color, a phonetic alphabet 
for Mr. Daggett’s transcriptions, a co-op- 
erative play-reading bureau, etc., that we are 
thinking of offering Associate Editorships 
for sale to ambitious young men. This does not 
apply, however, to the Editorship-in-chief, 
which is a real working job, as any one may 
learn who wants to get out the Little The- 
atre Year Book for 1926, material for which 
is already coming in. This 1925 Little The- 
atre Year Book is, you may notice,. larger, 
with more text, more pictures, than any other 
issue of the year. It is one-third more ex- 
pensive, and costs four times the energy of 
any ordinary issue, but it is, to the Editors, 
well worth while in interest and enthusiasm. 


(Continued on following page) 
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OSCAR LIFSHEY 
PIANIST -:- -:- REPETITEUR 


A specialist in the arrangement and setting of music for Ballets, Pantomimes, 
Solo Dances, and all productions in which music plays an important part. Most 
extensive small orchestral library to work from in New York. 


References: The Actors’ Theatre, R. G. Herndon, Flo. Ziegfeld, Jr., Mme. Pav- 


lowa, Miles. Roshanara, Severn, Fokine, Kosloff, Itow, Gluck, Lorber, Kobeleff, 
Lubuvska, Vestoff-Serova and others. 


THE LIFSHEY ORCHESTRAS 
122 West 114th Street 
Phone: Monument 3995 
Orchestras furnished for every purpose, dramatic or social 





The Clearing House for Tuirp Season, 1925-26 


Equipment of Ideas” William Duncan and Edward Mabley 


WE CARRY A FULL AND 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


present 


STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, THE TAT phos M AN 
STAGE HARDWARE AND MARIONETTES 


MOTION PICTURE APPARATUS in John Ruskin’s Immortal Fairy Tale 
‘‘The King of the Golden River’”’ 
and in repertoire of ancient and modern 


comedies, farces, legends and folk tales. 


Everything for the Theatre 
But the Show i a 


During the season 1924-25, the Tatterman 
-e€ Marionettes played to audiences totaling }>«- 
over Ninety Thousand. 


United Theatre Equipment Company 
26-28 Piedmont Street EASTERN TOUR DIRECTION : 


Boston, Mass. 441 West Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











Electrical Stage Lighting 


Spot-Light as Mlustrated. 


For Foot-Lights or Suspension 


$7.50 


New catalog now on press. Specializing in Electrical Stage Lighting 
Equipment. For the Little Theatre, Colleges, Schools, Clubs, etc., etc. 


Our prices reasonable. 





FREDERICK A. BOHLING 


GET ON OUR , . . , . 
nanene tine 502 West 44th Street, New York City 
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GOD WINKS 


A SUPERIOR ONE-ACT COMEDY 


by KATHARINE BURGESS 


This is a first play by a new play- 
wright with a fresh viewpoint. Highly 
recommended to Little Theatres. Two 
Men and Two Women. Wonderful old 
man part. 


Books 50 cts. each. 
Send for new catalogue listing all the best plays. 
NORMAN LEE SWARTOUT 
Summit New Jersey 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube 
Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown 
from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at 
present include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These 
modern units are all giving new and unique features 
to the art of stage illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 








Complete sets of— 


THEATRE ARTS QUARTERLY 


Give you by text and illustration a 
permanent record of the progress of 
the World Theatre. 

Volumes i-vii, unbound, $28.00 


Single volumes 


Vol. i—i917—$10.00 
Vol. ii—1918— 3.00 
Vol. iii—1919— 10.00 
Vol. iv—1920— 5.00 
Vol. v—1921— 3.25 
Vol. vi—1922— 3.75 


Vol. vii—1923— 3.00 
Prices of single issues given on request. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
7 East 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Back numbers of the monthiy from January, 1024 


are still available at §5oc. 





Editorially Speaking 
(Continued from preceding page) 


It is the contribution which THEATRE Arts 
makes annually to the Little Theatre Move- 
What do the Little Theatres think 


ment. 
of it? 


THEATRE ArTS’ PLAys 


Crabbed Age and Youth, by Lennox Rob- 
inson, published in the January, 1924, THeE- 
ATRE ARTS, won second prize in the 1924 
Little Theatre Tournament. The No ’Count 
Boy, by Paul Green, published in October, 
1924, won first prize in the 1925 Tourna- 
ment. Clearly if you want to go to success 
in the Little Theatre Tournament, you want 
a Tueatre Arts play. These plays are 
chosen for their acting quality. They are 
not always obvious reading, but they play 
well. The Dreamy Kid and The Emperor 
of Eugene O'Neill THEATRE 
Arthur Hopkins’ Moonshine 


Jones were 
Arts’ plays. 
and The Thrice Promised Bride, by Cheng- 
Chin Hsiung, are already on many lists, but 
there are some plays that have rarely or 
never been tried that are well worth at- 
tention: The Portrait of Tiero, the best 
play Zoé Akins has ever written; a ripping 
melodrama by Lascelles Abercrombie, with 
the added glory of poetry, called The De- 
serter; The Poacher, by J. QO. 
Blockade, a cold, brilliant story of New Eng- 
land life by Olivia Howard Dunbar, and a 
score of others. We could recommend pro- 
grams of THEATRE Arts’ “plays of many 
nations” and several entire bills represent- 
ing different phases of American life. And 
just ahead are two plays that will with dif- 


Francis; 


ficulty escape popularity, a comedy by Stark 
Young called Rose Windows and the gayest 
conceivable little play for marionettes, called 
Trapdoors, by Alfred Kreymborg. 


PLEASE! 

All the interesting pages of advertising 
in this special issue are the advertisers’ ex- 
pression of faith in the permanence and sta- 
bility of the Little Theatres, and of THEATRE 
Arts’ capacity to interest and to influence 
them. If you write to any of our adver- 
tisers, and if you want a 1926 Little Theatre 
Year Book that can afford extra pages and 
as many illustrations as this has, will you 
please mention THEARTE Arts MontHLy? 
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Louis Hallett, Pres. Miss Gene Francois, Vice-Pres. Beatrice B. Johnstone, Sec.-Treas. 
The Three Arts Theatre Enterprises, Inc. 


Embracing the 


THREE ARTS LITTLE THEATRE 


The highest class and most practical Little Theatre in New York 
housing the Little Theatre Circuit Players, a Drama-Musical organiza- 
tion. The first travelling professional little theatre company. Now 
booking dates for the season. 

The Three Arts Theatre is open to book 
NEW YORK APPEARANCE FOR OUT-OF-TOWN LITTLE 
THEATRE GROUPS 
Write for Open Dates 


LITTLE THEATRE SERVICE BUREAU 


Prompt and Expert Attention given to every want of the 
Little Theatre, Community Playhouse and Auditorium, includ- 
ing Construction, Equipment, Organization, Operation. 

We can supply Portable Stages Complete or Theatre Frames 
with or without Furnishings; latest devices in Scenery, Screens, 
Draperies, Lighting; Plays—latest New York and European 
Little Theatre successes. 

We supply professional Organizers, Directors, Producers, 
Coaches and Lecturers. 


THE STAGE CAREER AGENCY 


A professional and practical institute of a private and individual 
nature, for exceptional talent, combining Training, Engagement and 
Career Direction with New York as the objective. Every branch of 


the Profession, Craft and Business. 


THREE ARTS THEATRE ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
108 Central Park South (Tel. Circle 9798) New York City 
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1908 1925 


’ | ‘HE MAS An Illustrated Quarterly of 
the Art of the Theatre 
Annual Subscription $2.50 Post Free 
“THE BEST THEATRICAL MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD” 
The “Observer,” London, 1924. 


VOLUME XI COMMENCED JANUARY 1925 


It contains, among other features, a reproduction in 24 Plates of Nolli’s famous Plan of 
Rome, 1748; and of the celebrated 18th century Plan of Paris known as the “Plan de 
Turgot” in 40 Plates, with notes upon the buildings and streets associated with the Theatre 
and the men and women of the Theatre. 





The October number will contain, among other contributions, a reproduction of an Etching 
by Gordon Craig; a Symposium on a design for a piece of early Italian stage mechanism; 
an illustrated article by Barrett H. Clark on the old building of the “Comédie Frangaise”; a © 
comparison of the English and Italian actor by Umberto Fracchia, Editor of “Comoedia.” 


SPECIAL OFFER TO ‘‘THEATRE ARTS’’ READERS 
To each person who sends us a $2.50 subscription to Vol. XI by October Ist, 1925, we will 
send, together with the back numbers of the volume, a free copy of the small complete 
“Volume IX” with which we resumed publication in September, 1923. 
Money should be sent by cheque or postal order to 


THE MASK PUBLISHERS, Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY 








THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 
STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


N response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and Little Theatres, 
Theatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY STAGE DESIGN EXHIBITION 


A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers of 
America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


THEATRE ARTS LECTURES 


1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on the 
Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 


2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illustrated 
by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with accompany- 
ing lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the theatre. 


For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 7 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 





Costumes 


Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





Costumes TAMS ; Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 


Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 


Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Oscar F. Bernner 
107 West 46th St., New York City 





Vocal—Dramatic 








Manuscript Specialists 





Miss M. Brandao 
Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright— 
Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 


47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Longacre 6171 
Telephone Ashland 7448 = NOTARY PUBLIC 


Harry E. Clark 


ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 


ULTIGRAPHIN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 


1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 


Florence Aten Ives 


Stenographer, Typist, Notary Public. 
TRANSLATIONS—all languages: Multigraphing. 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Opp. Biltmore) Vand. 9516-4912 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose,” “‘Beggar on Horseback,” ‘The 
Show-Off” and other successes. 

1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 


National Letter Company 


ELIZABETH HAMM, PRES. 


Multigraphing—Mimeographing—Addressing— 
Mailing, Etc. 


1416 B’way (Cor. 39th St.) Penn. 4141 
Stephany & Co. 


Plays, Scenarios, Novels, 
Typed, Translated and Marketed 


133 West 44th Street Bryant 8779 


Lucy Feagin Studio 


Dramatic Art 
STAGE, OPERA, PUBLIC SPEAKING 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 


Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 


DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 





Scenery 





G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres. 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 
BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 





Schools 








Restaurant 








The Russian Inn 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 
The Cabin 


“One of New York’s most popular Tea-Rooms” 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 
Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 


Theatre Party. 
56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 





Mile. Rita La Chappelle 


STAGE, CLASSIC, MODERN DANCING 
MORNING AND EVENING CLASSES 


149 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. = Circle 1243 
Alys Bentley—Michio Itow 


SCHOOL FOR THE DANCE 
Studios 60 and 61, Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 2329 New York 


Mr. Albert Bruning 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 
Spanish Dancing Studio 


Persona! instruction by 
AURORA ARRIAZA 


637 Madison Ave. (Cor. 59th Street) 
Regent 7348. 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
“As mind and soul find beauty through the body” 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 
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MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 


D ENIS HAW N INTERNATIONAL 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Special classes for Professionals 
in pantomime, mimo-drama, 
piastique and rhythmics. 

108 Central Park South 
New York 

Mrs. Mabel C. Shawn, Mer. Circle 8367 


The Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


Send for Catalogue on Fall and Winter Courses. 


327 West 28th Street New York City Write for Brochure and Details Con- 
cerning Scholarships. 























ae Ome SCRSOL | INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
rama _ .*. Music .’. ance 
SCHOOL OF 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


WINTER TERM OPENS SEPT. 9 ACTING and PRODUCTION 


MR. AND MRS. BURTON W. JAMES The course includes practical training and public 
PLAY ACTING AND STAGING performances. Special productions to show work 
MARGARET E. A. CRAWFORD of advanced students. 


The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
PHONETICS, DICTION AND LITERATURE . "s ” = : 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 





SYLVIA TELL Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
DANCING Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 
BERTHE PONCE DOW AND WALLACE DOW Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 
DALCROZE EURYTH MICS INTER.THEATRE ARTS. ! 
NTER-' cA" S S, Inc. 
T > ~y . > T . Or , 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director PO et cin ct * 
Write for Catalog. 
| gpm ot before deciding. The THEODORA IRVINE 
recognized leading art school. STUDIO of the THEATRE 


N.Y.School of Fine & Applied Art Course Oct. 5th to May 15th 


oe p rz 4 P ve ve set ¢ ecoré 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS AND SIXTY-SIX SPECIALISTS The Irvine Players have set a i 
for mass production of one-act radio 


New York - Paris - Florence - London plays. They were flawlessly done. '— 
New York Herald Tribune, June 3, 1925. 


Only international professional school for Interior : P ‘ - . . 
. Acting, Pantomime, Rhythmic Dancing, Fencing, Voice, 


Architecture and Decoration, Stage and Costume 


Design, Advertising Illustration and Poster De- Correct Speech, Make-up, Stage Technique. 
sign, Garden Design, Teachers’ Training, Lectures, “I am trying to profit by what you 
Life and “Dynamic Symmetry,” Special and . ber, . Sng, Sy ¢ 
Saturday Classes taught me. Alice Brady. 

. . , Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Coburn, 
Register now for Sept. _ Yearly waiting lists Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Complete general New York or special European : ‘ , , 
circulars. Production of plays in New York 
Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 31-A Riverside Drive New York City 











MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
AND NATURAL DANCE 


“An artist of distinction in her own right, 

LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 
is also a teacher of that profound quality which knows how to foster 
genuine individual expression without losing—indeed, revealing its 
relation to universal law. Her class-work, as also her personal 
demonstration, is a fine object lesson in unmistakable inspiration, 
backed up by sound technique, and manifesting supreme ideas in 
terms of beauty, ‘understanded of the people!’” An appreciation by 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy. 

Circular sent upon request. 


200 West 57th St., New York City Term commences Oct. 12 


Telephone Circle 7163 after Oct. 1 Enrollment before Oct. 10 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees: —DANIEL FroHMAN, AuGusTUs THomas, JoHN Drew, BENJAMIN F, Roeper 


The Leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Prepares and Equips for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops POISE and POWER for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 


New Fall Class begins Oct. 26 
Also Extension Dramatic Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Free catalogue describing all courses 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





Room 152-I 





ELSY FINDLAY p- 
ANNOUNCES SEASON 1925 BEGINNING OCTOBER 13TH = 
: 7 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS “a0 
PLASTIQU E—PANTOMIME 
DANCE COMPOSITION 


Ze 
For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers [ al 
FREEDOM from inhibitions through Rhythmic Movement 
FREEDOM of muscular activity through Plastic Movement 
FREEDOM of expression in movement through Pantomime \ 
\ 


Studio at 6 East 15th Street 
Stuy. 1752 New York il 





Boston Little Theatre Players 
ANNOUNCE 

gf LITTLE THEATRE gh 

si TOURNAMENT 


ac ac IN BOSTON ee ec 
During NOVEMBER, 1925 


For Tiny Tots -- 
A Home - School 


a Children 1 to 12 vears 
* 


Large shaded grounds; good 
food, home care, sympathetic 
understanding. 

Nursery, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Grammar Grades. 
Music and Dancing. Sound 
education, thorough training. 

Experienced sioeidien and 








make 
delay. 


Groups, 
without 


your arrangements 
The program will 














— : consist of one act plays. Trophy to 
Write for Cotaleg the group presenting best play. 
’ 
BURT’S SCHOOL \ddress, RAYMOND GILBERT 
1120 Constant Ave., Peekskill,W.Y. — 89 GAINSBOROUGH 8T. eR 
Telephone, Peekskill 1139 BOSTON, MASS. 

















The Williams School of Dramatic Art 








GEORGE C. WILLIAMS 


President 


Students have opportunity of playing 
with Professionals in Stock, seven per- 
formances each week; as a Stock Com- 
pany headed by five well-known New 
York actors is under direct manage- 
ment of the School 
Presentations of Broadway 
Successes since February 23 


| “So This Is London’; “‘The Cat and 
| the Canary’; “‘Just Married”’; “‘Out- 
j 
| 





|] ward Bound’; “The First Year’; 
| “The Last Warning’’; ‘Wedding 
} | Bells’; “The Bad Man’; “In the 
'\!|| Next Room’’; “Little Old New York’. 
ri Professional Director—Teaching Staff 
| l includes twenty well-known Instructors. 
Courses in Acting — Directing and 


> Managing — Teaching of Dramatics. 
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ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


(Member of Actors Equity Association) 
Graduates eligible to teach Dramatics 
in Schools of New York State. Degrees. —— anys 
School of Opera 


Under the persona! direction of Andreas 
Dippel, former Managing Director of 
the Metropolitan ra Company. H}] 
Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. | 
Courses in Scenic Design—Stage Light- hid} 
ing — Dancing — Fencing—Stage Craft. | | 
College Courses in English, Languages, | | 
Literature and Pedagogy. i] 
orrect Speech a Specialty—Voice | 
Training—Diction—Pronunciation. ihe ty 
Fall Term opens September 24th. | 
Send for catalogue. ul 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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TBGODORE KA 
Sdcapid STADIOS 


| 155 W. 291) STR. NY.C. PEND 2288 











FTER ten years’ experience in the designing 
of large Broadway productions the 
THEODORE KAHN SCENIC STUDIOS 


are now specializing in solving the complex 
problems entering into the design and construc- 
tion of small stage sets. 


E offer to Little Theatres, Schools and 
Colleges a means whereby they can over- 


come any difficulties resulting from lack of 


experience or physical facilities for production. 


END us a copy of your play, the size of hall, 
the proportions of your stage with pencil 
ideas of the designs, and we will be glad to 
submit a price for the sets, erection plans and 
practical layout, together with samples of 
materials and sketches. 


THEODORE KAHN SCENIC STUDIOS 
155 WEST 29th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR COURSES IN 


é ACTING 


WITH PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Thousands of farnous HIS Institution is the only one 
ames oe Be f of its kind in America actu- 
ally placing thousands of actors in 

the companies of David Belasco, 
Lee Shubert, Henry Miller, Charles 


William Farnum 
Richard Bennett 
Lionel Atwell 


Madge Kennedy Frohman, Arthur Hopkins, A. H. 
Thomas Meighan Woods and other prominent pro- 
Jeanne Eagles ducers. Students graduating with 
Walter Hampden honors are placed under con- 
James Kirkwood tract for engagements this sea- 
Holbrook Blynn son and their careers quickly de- 
Katharine Cornell veloped into professional promi- 
Henry B. Warner nence through the channels of the 
r 

mentnsy trey PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 

The largest professional placement organization in the World 





CHISMORE PACKARD, President 
HENRY GAINES HAWN, Dean 
~~ Address RUTH TOMLINSON, Director, Suite 401-C 


EARL CARROLL THEATRE, 755 7th Ave., New York 
PHONE CIRCLE 6840 





Established 1892 
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With the opening of the new season 
we again take the lead and offer 
electrical equipment that is the 
latest word in modern stage lighting. 


‘‘Display’’ supplies carry with it a 
guarantee of construction, prompt 
service and right price. 





Send for Catalog 


a EM) LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNc 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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THEATRE ARTS, INC 


take pleasure in announcing 
g£ 


DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 


The edition is limited to six hundred copies 
numbered and autographed by the author. The 
format is imperial octavo, of ninety-six pages, 
with thirty-five half-tone reproductions, in- 
cluding settings for Hamlet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, The Jest, The Cenci, The Birthday of the 
Infanta, Anna Christie, and The Fountain. This 
book is not only a record of Mr. Jones’ work, 
but of ten years of progress in the American 
Theatre. Subscriptions with checks will be 
filled in the order in which they are re- 
ceived. The price is $5 a copy. Address 
7 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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